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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


INCE the Report of the Coal Commission 
G tividea the country less than any other body 

of proposals for dealing with the coal problem, 
and since the Government has been anchored to 
the Report, it is a serious development when Mr. 
Baldwin breaks away from the Commission’s 
recommendation regarding working hours. It is 
true that Mr. Baldwin is not singular in departure 
from the fixed working day: certain of those who 
speak for, or perhaps only to, the miners, notably 
Mr. Varley and Mr. Hodges, have proposed some 
lengthening of hours. And it is clear that the 
Miners’ Federation cannot complain of Mr. Bald- 
win’s move away from the Report when it will 
not itself accept the Report. But the fact remains 
that the position created by Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
is one which, besides being irritating to Labour, 
is unsatisfactory to a good many of his own 
followers. 


No one pretends that the Report was perfectly 
agreeable reading for the Government, or for the 
owners, or for the miners, or for the long-suffering 
public. It was, and is, however, all that we can 


go by. To play fast and loose with it, no matter 
how plausible the reasons for so doing, is 
dangerous. We said a fortnight ago, ‘‘ Mr. Bald- 
win should stand solidly by the Report, the whole 
Report, and nothing but the Report.’’ He now 
stands off from it, for reasons to which we endeavour 
to do justice in our leading article, and which 
certainly have some force, but at no small risk. 
For one thing, he has created in certain quarters 
the impression that he is in process of abandoning 
the part of a very strictly impartial mediator to 
move, if only a little way, towards the position 
occupied by the employers. Mr. Baldwin, of 
course, is still in intention impartial. But he has 
exposed himself to some misunderstanding. 


Need Mr. Baldwin, even in making known his 
resolve to go beyond the Report, have given such 
an opportunity to his detractors? The hazardous 
part of his speech might, we think, have been 
heard with less misgiving if he had felt able to 
lay more emphasis on reconstruction. Time, as 
we point out elsewhere, is of the essence of this 
matter. The miners would be readier than they 
are to consider lengthening of hours if they were 
convinced that reorganization will proceed rapidly 
and to good purpose. Mr. Baldwin, on the whole, 
left the impression that reorganization was a 
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lengthy affair, and that its results will be or may 
be smaller than is anticipated. If those are his 
convictions, he is perfectly right to state them, and 
indeed bound to do so. But it cannot be denied 
that the sketchiness of the reorganization pro- 
gramme and the rather pessimistic estimate of its 
results add to the hostility with which miners 
regard proposals for a longer working day. It is 
not too late to retrieve the situation, by such action 
as we suggest in our leading article. We are 
forced, however, to point to the peril of moving 
even an inch from the Report. 


Mr. Baldwin has done what we were entitled to 
expect he would do: he has decided that the whole 
question of the bridges over the Thames in the 
metropolitan area shall be investigated by a Royal 
Commission. So far, so good. We may con- 
gratulate all those who have been striving to avert 
precipitate and disfiguring action which can have 
no material benefits to compensate for the zsthetic 
loss it would inflict on Londoners; incidentally, 
we may congratulate Mr. D. S. MacColl, very 
many of our readers, and ourselves. It is a great 
gain that the question of the bridges should be 
considered as a whole and by an impartial body. 
But, as regards Waterloo Bridge, we must bear 
in mind that a reprieve is not an assurance of 
permanent safety. For ourselves, we shall not 
desist from urging its claims to reverent care, and 
we would beg our readers to continue their 
valuable co-operation in arousing public opinion 
to the danger. Commissions are not infallible; 
the Government is not pledged to accept the find- 
ings of the Commission; and there may yet be 
need for very strenuous championship of a 
menaced masterpiece. 


On the morning of the Prime Minister’s decision 
the silence of the County Council was broken by 
n letter from Lord Falmouth, who succeeded Mr. 
R. C. Norman in the chairmanship of the Bridges 
Sub-Committee when the Council voted against 
the adoption of its report. It does not look as if 
Lord Falmouth had found time to acquaint him- 
zlf with the history of the discussion, since he 
merely reaffirms the original arguments brought 
forward on behalf of the Council and takes no 
account of the damaging criticism to which they 
have been subjected. Fortunately this ex parte 
statement will now be reviewed by an independent 
tribunal, so there is no urgent need to discuss it, 
and we can leave an analysis over till next week. 


It has been obvious since the reopening 
of the French Chamber that modification of 
M. Briand’s ministry would be necessary, since 
he had at last decided to defy the Left Parties and 
to carry out a financial policy which would not 
frighten capital abroad and thereby diminish the 
value of the franc. It had not been expected, 
however, that the modification would be quite so 
drastic as to involve the resignation of the Govern- 
ment. In the last three votes on finance in the 
Chamber M. Briand has iad the support of the 
Moderate Right, the Moderate Left and the 
Centre, and he now hopes to form a ministry built 
on these wide foundations. The much talked of 
Ministry of National Union, including representa- 
tives of all parties, is obviously impossible, since 
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the Socialists will have nothing to do with it, but 
a Government ranging from M. Poincaré to M. 
Herriot, such as may now be possible, should 
stand an excellent chance of solving the problem 
of the franc, to which we refer at some length 
elsewhere. 


The decision of the Brazilian Government to 
withdraw from the League of Nations has been 
received with a calm which contrasts favourably 
with the impression that the withdrawal of so 
important a country would have made in Geneva 
two or three years ago. Both Spain and Brazil 
have some justification for their claims to 
permanent seats on the Council, but their methods 
have savoured so much of blackmail that the 
League would have lost prestige as well as 
efficiency by altering the composition of the 
Council to please them. There is no reason to 
think that Brazil’s resignation, which, after all, 
does not take effect for two years, will not be com- 
pensated by the return in September of the 
Argentine, which withdrew in somewhat similar 
circumstances from the First Assembly in 1920. 
The most important feature of Brazil’s action, 
however, is that it removes the one remaining 
obstacle to Germany’s membership of the League 
in September and, hence, to the coming into force 
of the Locarno Treaty. 


The case of Spain is a little more serious in that 
Sefior Quinones de Leon has proved himself a 
very useful member of the Council. But there is 
reason to believe he would not long have continued 
to represent his country in Geneva, and, in any 
case, there is still some hope that Spain will avoid 
taking such definite steps as Brazil has done and 
will confine her protest to a temporary absence 
from the Assembly. So much attention has been 
paid to this dispute that the other work of the 
Council has been rather neglected. It was, never- 
theless, important. The League’s Commissioners- 
General in Vienna and Budapest are being with- 
drawn, since the financial reconstruction of Austria 
and Hungary is now complete. A loan of two 
and a quarter million pounds has been authorized 
for the establishment of Bulgarian refugees on the 
same lines as those adopted in Greece by the 
League’s Refugee Settlement Commission, and an 
awkward dispute over French troops in the Saar, 
as well as other questions closely affecting Ger- 
many, have wisely been postponed until Septem- 
ber, when Germany can take her seat at the 
Council table. 


The Frafico-Spanish Conference on the future 
of the Riff is, we are assured, no conference at 
all, but merely a series of conversations between 
important French and Spanish officials in Paris. 
There is to be no change in the boundary between 
the French and Spanish Moroccan zones, but 
merely a re-arrangement of influences so that 
important tribes are not placed under two 
administrations. In this way, the future of the 
Riff is being kept out of international politics and 
the Italian Press has accepted this exclusion with- 
out protest. There have been, however, important 


conversations between France and Italy, and there 
can be little doubt that the Italians are concen- 
trating all their attention on Tangier. 
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worry the Spanish rather than the French, since 
it will not be General Primo de Rivera’s fault if 
Tangier does not become Spanish territory within 
a very few months. But France errs on the side 
of optimism if she hopes that concessions to Italy 
in Tangier will lessen Italy’s interest in Tunis and 
Algiers. 


We are not convinced of the wisdom of the 
British Note to Russia, for it made it so easy for 
Moscow to send an effective reply. Money may 
not be sent out of Russia without official consent, 
but, to the British suggestion that such consent 
was an unfriendly act, the Soviets have naturally 
replied that they ‘‘ could not forbid the trade 
unions, which are organized by the millions of 
workmen of the U.S.S.R., to send money abroad 
to render support to trade unions of another 
country.’’ It was not to be expected that Moscow 
would appreciate the British Government’s declara- 
tion that the general strike was “‘ an illegal, uncon- 
stitutional act.’’ The question of the despatch of 
money to the miners, as distinct from the T.U.C.., 
is even more difficult to deai with, and we hope 
the Government will not allow itself to be rushed 
into any action disproportionate to the sums that 
have been received from Russia. The miners 
have received support from workers in several 
different countries and, although one may feel that 
the money coming through the Russian trade 
unions is supplied by the Government rather than 
by the workers, proof of this would be difficult to 
obtain and dangerous to use even if it were forth- 
coming. 


The illness of Lord Oxford and Asquith has 
grieved adherents to all parties, and caused no 
little embarrassment to certain Liberals. Falling 
ill on the eve of the great Liberal demonstration 
at Weston-super-Mare, he has had to appoint a 
deputy to deliver the principal speech to the 
gathering. He has invited Lord Grey to take his 
place ; the Weston-super-Mare Liberal Association 
had cherished the hope that the substitute for Lord 
Oxford and Asquith would be Mr. Lloyd George. 
We understand from Liberal purists that both the 
titular leader of the party and the local associa- 
tion are acting beyond their powers. The selec- 
tion of the principal speaker should, it seems, be 
made by the Executive of the National Liberal 
Federation. But if the Lloyd Georgians think 
they will do themselves good in the eyes of the 
country by display of hostility towards Lord Grey, 
they miscalculate. The suggestion by an impor- 
tant Liberal paper that its readers should recall 
Lord Grey’s record can easily be met by a hint 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s is worth studying. And 
manoeuvres to get Mr. Lloyd George into the lime- 
light are not clever. His best asset would be a 
plausible grievance. 


That the trades unions should be left, after 
recent experience of an extreme abuse of power, 
in precisely the privileged position they have so 
long enjoyed is unthinkable, and Lord Banbury 
may count on other than Die-hard support for the 
main part of his proposals. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to discriminate between changes which can 
be defended on strictly democratic grounds and 
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those which might be misrepresented as attacks on 
legitimate trade union activity. To insistence on 
a secret ballot before a strike there cannot be 
objection in any reasonable mind, whether the 
owner of that mind be a trade unionist or not. It 
is obviously an essential condition if trade union 
action is to accord with trade union opinion. 
When we turn to picketing, it is clear that this 
should not be allowed to assume forms which sug- 
gest intimidation, but it is much less important to 
regulate the methods by which strikes are carried 
on than to make sure that no strike shall be called 
without the consent of the majority of the workers, 
voting in secrecy. 


Wembley has been sold privately, after being 
withdrawn from an auction at which bidding failed 
to reach the reserve price. The identity of the 
purchaser is shrewdly suspected, the field for con- 
jecture being very narrow, since there are so few 
men who enter on ventures of this kind and all 
but one or two are believed to be otherwise com- 
mitted at the present time, but it has not been dis- 
closed at the time of writing. All that concerns 
us is, what use is going to be made of the site of 
the exhibition? We are not enamoured of exhibi- 
tions, though happy to give them what support 
we can when their objects are as excellent as those 
of the British Empire effort. But we should like 
to see Wembley, if it be at all possible commer- 
cially, preserved as a place of recreation, with 
whatever modifications and on however much 
smaller a site. It is something of a reproach to 
London that there are now so few places on its 
outskirts where people may amuse themselves 
more or less in the open of an afternoon or even- 
ing or night. It is doubtless easy to be optimistic 
with other people’s money, yet we cannot but 
think that a bold and sufficiently intelligent 
organizer of entertainment who aimed at some- 
thing better than scenic railways and the usual 
vulgarities would have his reward. Intelligent 
people may have the habit of poverty, but, as the 
success of certain outlying theatres has shown, 
they will travel far when their allegiance is once 
won, and they are persistent in their support of 
anything deserving it. 


The gods have an eminently justified dislike of 
anything over-boomed by the Press. Annoyed 
by the premature and tiresome “‘ featuring ”’ 
of Test matches by papers which alternately 
frightened us, those of us susceptible to ‘* stunt ”’ 
articles, out of our wits and then put up apologists 
who could prove that Australia was bound to be 
beaten, they have seen to it that play should be 
impossible. There was never a more ludicrous 
anti-climax to all the attempts to lash public 
interest in the national game into frenzy. But 
now that weather experts have been substituted 
for star writers on cricket, we may hope that the 
gods will equally confound these by providing 
meteorological conditions under which cricketers 
who are not adepts at water-polo can exhibit their 
prowess. Meanwhile, despite the chatter about 
the desirability of four-day matches, some of us 
will reflect on the wisdom of the great cricketer 
who said that cricket was a game and would never 
be satisfactory as a competition. 
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MR. BALDWIN AND THE MINERS 


R. BALDWIN angered Labour and sur- 

VV prised some of his own Party by his speech 

on Tuesday. The policy of the country 
cannot, of course, especially in times like these, 
be governed by a desire to please Labour, but the 
misgivings in his own Party are not to be over- 
looked. | When he announced his intention to 
bring in a permissive Eight Hours Bill for the 
mines, he did so without any show of zeal, and it 
may be that he, too, had had misgivings; indeed, 
there is so much to be said for a lengthening of 
hours instead of a reduction of wages, that he 
would certainly have made the suggestion before 
if there had been no obstacles in the way. The 
reason that he gave for not making the proposal 
before was that he wished to satisfy himself that 
the owners would not abuse it and to gain definite 
pledges about the compensating advantages. 
These are considerable. With an eight hours’ 
day certain districts producing about half the coal 
of the country can offer the existing rates of wages 
for at least three months, more than half the 
remainder can offer better wages than the ten per 
cent. reduction, and the very worst districts will 
not fall below the 1921 rate, the real value of 
which, owing to the increased purchasing power 
of money, is more than it was then. But a still 
more important reason, one suspects, why the 
proposal was not made till now was that hitherto 
we have stood on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission and the Report is against an extension of 
hours. ‘‘ The standard length of the working 
day should remain unaltered,’’ says the Report. 
Mr. Baldwin is now proposing an extension of 
hours as a means of avoiding or at any rate 
diminishing a reduction of wages. That is quite 
definitely breaking loose from the anchorage of 
our policy to the Report—a serious matter, for 
the Report cost us many millions and with all its 
defects represented the greatest common measure 
of agreement. There is a change, and one feels 
that though Mr. Baldwin may always have 
preferred longer hours to shorter wages the 
initiative has not come from him. 

The position is one of very great difficulty. If 
the miners had had Mr. Hartshorn instead of Mr. 
Cook for their leader, no one who has read Mr. 
Hartshorn’s speech of Tuesday can doubt that by 
this time we should have been on the way to a 
settlement, if indeed the stoppage had ever begun. 
Mr. Hartshorn is not exactly conciliatory, but 
there is a real movement of ideas in his speech. 
Ca marche. But the trouble with the present 
leaders is to get any move on at all. Their case 
may once have been liquid metal, but it is now 
cast iron which you may break at a tragic cost 
but cannot bend. In these circumstances the 
temptation to find a ‘‘ way round ”’ is almost 
irresistible, and, after all, it must be remembered 
that men like Mr. Varley and Mr. Hodges have 
suggested an extension of hours, thereby them- 
selves breaking away from the Report. More- 
over, even the Report does not object to an exten- 
sion of hours by agreement. Why not make that 
agreement possible, if not generally at any rate 
partially? Is not the very existence of the Seven 
Hours Act on the Statute Book an obstacle to 
that agreement for an extension of hours which 


the Commission would approve? Mr. Baldwin, 
it is to be observed, does not propose to repeal 
the Seven Hours Act, but merely to enable miners 
and owners who can agree to work more than 
seven hours. Might we not in this way, by 
restarting work in certain districts where such 
agreement is possible, not so much break down 
the unity of the miners as break down the com- 
plete immobility of their leaders? Many motives 
have contributed to this new proposal, some purely 
tactical, others, like Mr. Baldwin’s own, dictated 
solely by the desire to put the miners in the way 
of settlement that will best keep up their standard 
of life. He can quite reasonably maintain that he 
is not imposing a settlement but merely loosening 
the law where it limits the freedom of agreement. 
The fullest weight must be given to all these con- 
tentions. But in disputes in which great masses 
of men are concerned what matters is not so much 
the logic of a policy as the general atmosphere 
that it creates. Mr. Baldwin’s motives are of the 
highest, but undoubtedly by his speech on Tues- 
day he has given the impression that he is no 
longer the impartial and equal mediator between 
the two sides, but has moved definitely towards 
the employers’ point of view. That impression 
will do great harm. It does Mr. Baldwin an in- 
justice, but in shaping a democratic opinion what 
is thought to be true is often more important than 
the actual fact. 

And Mr. Baldwin might have prevented mis- 
understanding had he, at the same time that he 
indicated his preference for longer hours, put for- 
ward a really comprehensive programme of recon- 
struction. But his programme is in fact some- 
what sketchy and unsatisfactory. The actual 
breakdown before the stoppage turned, it will be 
remembered, on the word “‘ initiate.’”’ Broadly, 
the miners’ position is that it is unfair to ask 
them to make sacrifices until the employers on 
their side have done everything possible to make 
the industry efficient. It is ali a question of time, 
and if the miners were convinced that the re- 
organization was to be undertaken vigorously and 
without delay, they would be much readier to con- 
sider concessions on their part, whether these took 
the form of longer hours or of decreased wages or 
a legislative machinery for compromise between 
both. Unfortunately, Mr. Baldwin’s summary of 
the reorganization gave the impression that it was 
likely to be cumbrous and slow working. More- 
over, he had with great honesty but somewhat tact- 
lessly given it as his opinion that the amount of 
benefit that reorganization might bring to the 
mines had been exaggerated. Clearly he has no 
hope that any amount of reorganization will con- 
vert the mines from losing into profit-making 
concerns. All that was very discouraging and 
created the wrong atmosphere for the reception of 
his suggestion about longer hours. 

But is it not possible even now to correct the 
mischief that has been done? The most impor- 
tant of the reorganization suggestions in the 
Report are those for the unification of mines by 
districts so as to secure more economical working. 
Mr. Vernon Hartshorn indeed went so far as to 
say that unification, whether national or by dis- 
trict, would lay the foundation of a settlement, 
and one inferred from his speech that on that 
foundation at any rate he would prefer the 
lengthening of hours to reduction of wages. He 
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complained bitterly about the prospect of delay in 
effecting these amalgamations and could not see 
why they should not be put in hand at once. If 
the Ministry of Mines has been doing its work, 
there must be dozens of schemes already in exist- 
ence. Speed is necessary if the prospects of re- 
organization are to prevent the stoppage from 
dragging on to tragic exhaustion. Here, to our 
thinking, is the most promising direction of our 
efforts. Some mischief, it is to be feared, has been 
done, but it can be repaired by greater energy in 
these constructive reforms. 


THE FLIGHT FROM THE FRANC 


franc has driven seven French Ministers of 

Finance out of office, and the general loss of 
confidence in the currency of France now brings 
that country face to face with a crisis, the gravity 
of which can only be compared with the few days 
which preceded the battle of the Marne. The 
tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that 
M. Briand has been compelled to resign at the 
very moment when his unexpected display of 
courage in defying even members of his own party 
had given him greater prospects of success than 
any of his predecessors. 

From the purely financial point of view there 
can be no doubt that the present collapse of the 
franc is unjustified. A few days ago M. Péret 
was able to make quite an optimistic statement to 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber. The 
contributions to the voluntary fund for the reduc- 
tion of the debt are encouragingly substantial ; an 
important committee has been set up to study 
methods of enforcing economy in Government 
offices and to examine the possibility of decreas- 
ing imports until the situation of the franc has 
improved; the rate of investment in National 
Defence Bonds—in most circumstances the best 
barometer of public confidence—is increasing ; the 
Committee of Experts, the appointment of which 
is the first definite step to separate finance from 
politics, is making good progress and will report 
early next month; lastly, M. Péret is the first 
Finance Minister who has been able to balance 
his Budget. It is quite true that the rising cost 
of living will necessitate increases of pay to State 
officials and may thereby upset budgetary equilib- 
rium, but there can be no possible doubt that 
M. Péret, profiting by the courage of M. Caillaux 
during his brief term of office, has placed the 
finances of France on a relatively sound footing. 
This is an immense achievement, for it should not 
be forgotten that, although of late the franc has 
been imperilled by the dangerous financial theories 
of the Cartel des Gauches, the Bloc National bears 
at least an equal responsibility in that M. Poincaré 
and his colleagues so consistently hid from their 
countrymen the true position of the finances of 
France after the war. 

There is another feature of the present crisis 
which makes the steady fall of the franc all the 
more difficult to explain. If confidence in the 
national currency is to be maintained, quite 
obviously a financial policy which will not frighten 
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capital is essential. At the same time, the 
majority of the present Chamber is a Left majority 
with financial theories that could only be put into 
practice, if at all, in a country prosperous enough 
to indulge in rash experiments. Successive 
Ministers of Finance have, therefore, had to 
achieve the almost impossible feat of keeping the 
balance between the exchange rate of the franc, on 
the one hand, and the alarming, if interesting, 
theories of the majority of the Chamber, on the 
other. No minister who hoped to save the franc 
could long avoid a battle with those very parties 
on whom his Government depended for support. 
A few days ago M. Briand changed all this. He 
defied the Socialists, and even some members of 
his own party, and declared that he would agree 
to no financial measures which might drive capital 
abroad. Too often in the past he has been con- 
tented to play off one party against another, but 
at last he showed a despairing defiance of the Left 
which gave him a large and fairly dependable 
majority in the Chamber. Such a majority would 
have necessitated some modifications of his 
Cabinet, since the Right and Centre Parties would 
naturally expect some share in the Government 
they were supporting, but there was every reason 
to anticipate a steady ministry which would live 
long enough to carry through the stabilization of 
the franc. 

Nevertheless, despite M. Péret’s optimistic 
reports, and despite the improvement of M. 
Briand’s political situation, the franc has con- 
tinued to fall with ominous regularity and rapidity. 
For this there can only be one reason. France is 
a country of peasant proprietors who worry a great 
deal about municipal affairs, but very little about 
national policy. For a long time the tricks of 
financial statisticians were able to hide from these 
peasant proprietors the unsoundness of the 
nation’s finance. Well-wishers of France have 
long called attention to the fact that sooner or 
later confidence in the franc must inevitably dis- 
appear unless sound financial measures were 
introduced to maintain trust. These sound finan- 
cial measures have now been taken, but the pity 
of it is they have been taken a few months too 


late. The fall of the franc is not due to the sale. 


of French currency in England, America, Belgium 
or Italy, as M. Péret and others have at different 
times suggested. It is due to the fact that the 
peasant proprietor no longer has any confidence 
in the franc. And, since this confidence has taken 
years to dispel, we dare not hope that it will be 
restored in a few days, or weeks. As M. Briand 
said an hour or two before he resigned: ‘‘ We 
are in the middle of the cyclone. We must keep 
our head to the wind and hold on till the end of 
the storm.’’ Every well-wisher of France and, 
indeed, every well-wisher of Europe, since in- 
stability in France brings instability elsewhere, 
must hope that the storm will be of short duration. 
There is less reason now than there has been for 
many months for a French financial panic. The 
Frenchman is supposed to be, in financial matters 
at least, thrifty and cautious. But caution is not 
evidenced by hectic purchases of pounds or 
dollars; it consists rather in a determined effort 
to maintain what little value the franc still has and 
to stabilize the currency with the least possible 
delay. Stabilization can only be brought about 
by a Government representing all moderate 
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parties, supported by deputies who can forget for 
a while their constituencies in order to remember 
their country, and by newspapers which can avoid 
those bitter, personal attacks which so often are 
to be found in a subsidized Press. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


of Commons is any longer a_ representative 

Assembly. They take no account of the fact 
that the suffrage has become almost universal and 
they offer no suggestion as to how this failure in 
constitutional machinery is to be remedied. But their 
doubts, although founded upon misconceptions, are 
not unpardonable, and it may be interesting to inquire 
how they originally arise. 


"Torco are publicists who deny that the House 


* 
* * 


Clever people living in small communities are apt 
to imagine that any opinion which is never challenged 
in the coterie must be universally accepted. When 
they percieve that such a view finds no expression in 
the debates at Westminster their faith in elective 
assemblies begins to falter. But they fortify them- 
selves with the assurance that, happening to belong to 
the intellectual salt of the earth, they can hardly expect 
that the chosen of the mob should be able to interpret 
or to share their wisdom. When, however, they 
pursue their inquiries further and discover that the 
sentiments most loudly proclaimed by the popular 
Press, of which they most strongly disapprove, fail 
equally to find any echo in the mouths of Members of 
Parliament, then they feel that they are doubly justi- 
fied in asserting that the House of Commons no longer 
interprets the will of the people. 


* 
* * 


Two examples that strengthen this opinion have 
been presented in the course of the debates on the 
Finance Bill during the last fortnight. We had been 
told that an exceptionally uncontroversial Budget con- 
tained two proposals that would excite bitter con- 
troversy—the Betting Tax and the raid on the Road 
Fund. Both proposals have now passed the Com- 
mittee stage after debates that were largely academic. 
The debate on the Betting Tax afforded the more 
striking instance of the difference between the Press 
and the Parliamentary Opposition. The Press, which 
came rather late into the field, arrived there as the 
protagonist of the punter. The tax, it was alleged, 
would discourage betting and therefore ruin racing 
and so destroy the industry of horse-breeding. The 
slightly hoarse but ever-powerful voices of the book- 
makers raised in a universal roar of alarm were trans- 
muted to the British public in headlines of suitably 
vulgar dimensions. 


* 
* * 


But when the matter came to be argued in 
the House of Commons those familiar tones were 
reduced to silence. Instead of the roar of the 


race course we were obliged to listen to the whine and 
snivel of the puritan meeting. It was not because the 
tax would decrease betting that we were asked to vote 
against it, but because it would so enormously increase 
it. Sir John Simon drew a moving picture of the 
young people growing up in our midst who would not 


dream of backing a horse to-day because they know 
it to be wicked, but who on hearing that the wicked 
practice had been taxed would flock in their thousands 
to the betting booth. Cant and humbug of this nature 
found appropriate support from the wife of one of the 
largest racehorse owners in England, who joined in the 
objection to the betting tax on purely moral grounds, 
Mr. Churchill might have been annoyed by so much 
nonsense, but he was only amused, and succeeded 
when replying in amusing the House more than he 
has ever done, and finally laughed the Opposition out 
of court. 


* * 


The long heralded attack upon the Government’s 
Road Fund policy was launched by Mr. Snowden in an 
almost empty house on Wednesday afternoon. The 
sparseness in the attendance and the lack of animation 
in the orator proved how completely the campaign had 
fizzled out. Nor could Mr. Snowden command his 
usual stock of vituperative phrases. Only once, as 
Mr. Churchill subsequently pointed out, did he make 
use of the term ‘‘ highway robbery.’’ The Govern- 
ment’s whole case seems to be summed up in three 
statements in the Chancellor’s speech: This country 
has the best roads in the world. We spend more 
money upon our roads than any other country in the 
world. We are spending more this year than we have 
ever spent before. 


* * 


The most important debate of the week was that 
which took place on Tuesday with reference to the 
coal stoppage. Mr. Baldwin announced the intention 
of the Government to implement some of the recom- 
mendations of the Coal Commission and to make it 
legally possibly for miners to work for longer hours 
should they desire to do so. The announcement of 
this intention provoked a storm of angry interruptions 
from the Labour benches, although why they should 
object to an increase in the miners’ bargaining equip- 
ment it would baffle anyone unacquainted with the 
Socialist mind to discern. Fortunately, perhaps, 
Mr. Hartshorn had been selected to reply to the Prime 
Minister. His urbanity, good temper and engaging 
smile did much to restore good humour to a heated 
assembly, and to conceal the lack of logic which 
underlay his arguments. He attempted to prove that 
the subsidy had been of no assistance to the miners and 
pleaded for a continuation of the subsidy. He showed 
that the difference of conditions in different areas made 
a national settlement well nigh impracticable, although 
it is a national settlement that the miners have insisted 
upon from the first. 


* 
* 


Sir Robert Horne was not slow to discover the 
chinks in Mr. Hartshorn’s lace-like armour, and to 
those who interrupted him he proved that he knew the 
report of the Commission better from memory than 
they did with the book in their hands. Sir Alfred 
Mond’s exposition of his own theory was interesting 
to all, but difficult, except for experts, to follow. 
There used to exist a theory in educational circles that 
no child’s full attention could be devoted to one sub- 
ject for more than fifty minutes. Members of the 
House of Commons are very like children, and Sir 
Alfred Mond exceeded the prescribed time limit. The 
next lesson, and almost as long a one, was delivered 
by Sir John Simon, after which interest was exhausted 
although lungs were still strong enough to shout 
down Sir Henry Page Croft at eleven o’clock. 
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BLEAK HOUSE REVISITED 


By GERALD GOULD 


He has talent : nay, loth as we are to use the 

stronger word when the derision of posterity 
is still free to call it in question, we believe him 
to have genius. We shall be surprised if the 
‘ Pickwick Papers,’ obnoxious as they are to the 
charges of diffusion and unveracity, do not live as 
long in the public memory as ‘ Ernest Mal- 
travers’ or ‘ Captain Popanilla,’ while there are 
characters in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ and ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ which seem to us to wear, in a 
shabby-genteel fashion, the very halo of immor- 
tality. But ‘ Bleak House’ will not do. It isa 
bad book ; bad all through; bad in conception and 
execution; bad in plot and in detail; bad in senti- 
ment and in style; rotten in the delineation of its 
characters, disgusting in the elaboration of its 
moral. It has none of that magical richness of 
invention which, in the better books of this 
author, seems to effervesce of its own nature into 
an immortal extravagance; there is no Mrs. 
Gamp or Mr. Micawber here! Painfully, by 
taking thought, Mr. Dickens has echoed the 
monsters of his own merrier imaginings; but with 
what a bloodless result! How inane is Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, compared to the Brothers Cheeryble; how 
dull Mr. Chadband, compared to Mr. Pecksniff; 
how merely melodramatic Mr. Tulkinghorn, com- 
pared to Mr. Jaggers! How feeble, how repeti- 
tive, how laborious is the satire intended in the 
persons of Mrs. Jellyby, Mrs. Pardiggle, Mr. 
Skimpole, and ‘Mr. Turveydrop! That the design 
of the whole should be ramshackle and ridiculous; 
that the style, in the passages which aspire after 
loftiness, should be florid and turgid; that the 
heroine should be the most depressing and deplor- 
able of prigs—all this we expect, as a matter of 
course, from Mr. Dickens; but we expect the jolly 
uprush of his genius too, and in this place we do 
not get it. He must do better than this; indeed, 
we are conscious of having referred already to 
works in which he will do better; meanwhile, 
don’t let us be tricked by his reputation into sup- 
posing that his worst will serve. . . 

This belated review, of a work published when 
the most aged of living men were in their first 
youth, may seem to stand in need of explanation. 
The explanation is this. I had, the other day, 
occasion to cross the continent of Europe in a 
railway train—a dull business: and I determined 
to equip myself for the journey with a book ex- 
tremely long. So I read ‘ Bleak House ’ all the 
way across Europe, and half the way back again. 
And as I read I recalled, with warm indignation, 
the empty and barren praise I had heard lavished 
upon it in virtue of its author’s reputation. I 
resolved to strike a blow for truth. 

It needs courage to tell the truth about Dickens. 
But indignation primes me. It is monstrous that 
anybody should praise ‘ Bleak House.’ It is 
dreadful that innocent children should have their 
minds distorted with those pompous affectations 
and imbecile moralizings. I fully expect to be 


M R. DICKENS must do better than this. 


garrotted in Bell Yard, or sandbagged in Doughty 
Street, by raving Dickensians, for telling them 
what they must well know to be true; but truth 


Not but what, mind you, I am a Dick- 
ensian myself; I would pit my love of ‘ Pick- 
wick ’ against anybody’s. I hold that Dickens 
is, beyond all comparison, our greatest comic 
genius since Shakespeare : I doubt if Shakespeare 
himself ever imagined a scene much more glorious 
than that in which Mr. Pecksniff urged that he 
would very much like to see Mrs. Todgers’s notion 
of a wooden leg, if perfectly agreeable to herself. 
But, comedy apart, Dickens had a narrow and 
vulgar mind. The fact is patent, so why should 
anyone deny it? Nor is it anywhere more patent 
(so far as 1 know—but I do not pretend to have 
read every word of Dickens) than in ‘ Bleak 
House.’ 

Idolatry is the enemy of criticism. We ought 
all to re-read at intervals the established master- 
pieces, and ask ourselves whether they seem 
masterpieces still. We should always be calling 
old experience in question by the standard of new 
experience. ‘ Hamlet,’ now! Are you as regular 
with your ‘ Hamlet ’ as with your golf? I wager 
that, if you are, you find it improves more rapidly 
than your golf does. It grows upon you. Every- 
thing in your own life contributes unfailingly to 
its greatness. But is that true of all Shakespeare ? 
It is most certainly not true of all Dickens. Why 
then will men deceive themselves ? 

‘* We should always be calling old experience 
in question by the standard of new experience.”’ 
A sound maxim, which already seems to me better 
than when I wrote it a minute or two ago. (Would 
that all my own stuff would stand my own test so 
well!) But the devil of it is that you cannot, once 
you begin, confine the process to books. ‘‘ Idola- 
try is the enemy ’’—and what a multitude of idols 
springs up for condemnation! Idols of the temple 
or the tabernacle, of the theatre or the market- 
place, of the fireside or the consulting-room ! 


will out. 


Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives, 


said the youthfully-cynical Swinburne. Of course, 
time can fortify as well as deride: love may in- 
crease as well as wither: there are wives not too 
depressing to the spirits of husbands, and corpses 
not too bitterly regretted—but all the same 
revision is a risk. Examine your faith, your fond- 
ness, your fidelity. Come now—are they ‘ Ham- 
lets ’ or ‘ Bleak Houses ’ ? 

On a second perusal, my aphorism about experi- 
ence has gone over into the latter and baser camp. 
It is better, after all, not to examine experience, 
but to live like the lilies, taking thought neither 
of yesterday nor of to-morrow. Test literary 
divinities by all means: for the rest, let sleeping 
gods lie. There are two risks in examination, 
and the second is the more serious. The first is 
that you may find your idols out: from testing 
to detesting is but a step. (But that may be all 
to the good.) The second risk is that you may 
become introvert and hypochondriacal, a noser 
into your own disappointments, a vile body and 
vile mind for the Freudians to dismember. Me 
for the lilies every time. 

Moreover, it will have been observed that it took 
an extremely long and acutely uncomfortable 
journey to make me revise my view of one literary 
idol, for whom my worship had always in any 
case fallen this side idolatry. Is revision worth 
while, even in literature, at such a price? And 
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then again—if you really removed all your pre- 
judices from your mind, is it certain that there 
would be anything left? But this raises the ques- 
tions of Absolute Truth and the Possibility of 
Knowledge—large questions, which I shall leave. 


RENNIE’S SCIENCE 
By D. S. 


IR OLIVER LODGE, who signed the Appeal on 
S the ground of his desire for a new Charing Cross 
+7 Bridge and transfer of the station to the other 
side of the river, put a question which may very well 
have occurred to others, and deserves an answer. 
‘* Why was the bridge,’’ he asked, ‘‘ not substantially 
made so as to last more than a century? ”’ 

The short answer to the question is that the fault 
lay not in Rennie’s design or workmanship, but in the 
treachery of the river-bed. The main cause of the 
changes that took place was the taking down of old 
London Bridge. That bridge, with its small arches, 
the ‘‘ starlings ’’ that had been thrown out to protect 
the piers, and the blocks of stone that were continu- 
ally thrown in to serve as reinforcement, acted as a 
semi-barrage across the river, holding up the flow 
above and the tide below. The bridge had come to 
stand on a kind of ridge across the stream. Rennie 
was engaged at his death on the plans of the new 
London Bridge, which he projected for the same spot 
as the old. The City interfered with his plans, and 
his son, Sir John Rennie, carried out the bridge at 
another spot. The final result was a heavier ‘‘ scour ’’ 
of the tides up and down, the river-bed becoming 
lower, so that Rennie’s foundations, particularly on 
the Surrey side, where the scour was strongest, came 
to be uncovered, with damage to the filling of the piles. 
Rennie, had he lived, would certainly have taken steps 
to secure Waterloo Bridge against those unforeseen 
changes. He was a man of the most remarkable gift 
for probing round about and to the bottom of any 
problem on which he was engaged, and before he 
designed London Bridge he had taken soundings and 
watched the currents and shoals down the whole course 
of the tidal stream. The process begun by the removal 
of London Bridge and other old bridges was intensified 
when the Embankment was built, and its author, Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, took measures to protect the piers 
of Waterloo Bridge against further erosion. But the 
mischief has gone so far that the radical cure of 
‘** under-pinning ’’ is now called for; that is, the pro- 
vision of solid foundations under the piers to take the 
weight originally supported by piles. This remedy 
can be applied with little disturbance to river traffic 
either by sinking shafts through the piers, or by com- 
pressed air shafts sunk outside them to the river- 
bottom, and thence connected with the piers. The 
County Council, when the settlement of one of the 
piers became pronounced, attempted to deal with it by 
‘* grouting,’’ i.e., injecting cement. The result was 
to force out the foundation and accelerate the mis- 
chief. They thereupon declared the bridge unsound. 

It is a reproach to English scholarship that no book 
devoted to John Rennie the elder’s life and labours 
exists. There is a good chapter in Samuel Smiles’s 
‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a substantial notice in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ and material in 
his papers and the very readable ‘ Autobiography ’ of 
his son (1875), which is attributed to the father in the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica.’ To these may be added 


Mr. William Muirhead’s pamphlet ‘ Waterloo Bridge,’ 
originally published in the Daily Mail. 

Rennie (1761-1821), from Phantassie, Haddington, 
belonged to that mighty race of Scottish engineers and 
bridge and harbour, canal and lighthouse builders, 
many of whom, like him, were of modest origin, and 


won their education at the University while earning 
their living. I know one of the latest of them, Easton 
Gibb, brother of Sir Robert, a solicitor who became a 
great railway manager. Easton Gibb was responsible 
for the new Kew Bridge, which replaced, alas, a lovely 
old structure, for Rosyth Harbour and many other 
works, and he was like a block of his own Peterhead 
granite. When Rennie began Waterloo Bridge in 
1811, the steam engine was not yet available, and that 
colossal structure was put together, in such a way that 
it will be hard to rive apart, by the ancient methods of 
hand labour, with primitive machines in great part, 
reinforced by the devices of Rennie’s fertile brain. No 
one contractor at first was equal to the job, which had 
to be parcelled out, and Rennie had to import Aber- 
deen craftsmen to cope with the granite he obtained in 
Cornwall from ineffective quarrymen. His bridges 
followed upon the great French eighteenth-century 
development by the Corps of Ponts et Chaussées, in 
which the leading figure was Jean Rodolphe Perronet, 
and he had probably some acquaintance with that 
designer’s bridges at Neuilly and Orleans, some of 
whose features are combined at Waterloo. But 
Waterloo Bridge is a greater achievement, and it was 
a feather in Rennie’s cap that when the centering of 
his arches was removed, a settlement of no more than 
14 inches took place, as against 8 inches at Neuilly. 

To these notes on the science of Rennie’s work | 
will add one on the art, which I owe to Sir Reginald 
Blomfield. Rennie’s use of coupled columns on his 
piers was forestalled in the design of another Scots- 
man, James Milne the architect, for the old Black- 
friars Bridge. But the borrowing does not detract 
from Rennie’s judgment in using the device to 
harmonize with Somerset House. 

Rennie lived in the borderland between the ages of 
man and the age of the machine. Professor Tonks 
reminded us, in his letter last week, of the fundamental 
trouble that lies behind the desperate struggle to 
preserve monuments of ancient skill and beauty. | 
hinted at it when I spoke of the monster world that is 
forcing its way up through the human scale of our old 
cities. It is a breathless race in which we are now 
engaged between traffic and the town, mobility and 
congestion, the car or bus or lorry and the track. | 
listened recently to an architect who had been in the 
States and the modern cities there. In each skyscraper 
you have what is virtually a street set up end-ways on 
the site of a single house. In one of those mon- 
sters there may be as many as twenty thousand day- 
tenants. Each of those tenants may have a swift 
motor-car to bring him from his home. But it is phy- 
sically impossible to park a mile of machines near the 
building, or even for them to approach it through the 
press : they are brought to a stand in an almighty solid 
jam. That is the prospect with which we are tinker- 
ing, in our leisurely dealing with the traffic-ways of 
London, and if population continues to grow, and the 
desire for swift displacement to increase, there is no 
limit to the width of avenues required and to the 
thronging of them with wheels. How far away, and 
yet how near, are the days of easy jingling hansoms 
and crawling ‘‘ growlers,”” the days when one could 
stroll to a railway station at the last moment and sit 
down in an empty compartment, or saunter on country 
roads. If I go back to a strip of coast that I knew as 
a boy, with its scattered cottages and beach empty or 
spotted with a few bathing machines, I find miles of 
asphalt ‘‘ esplanade ’’ joining it to the next ‘‘ resort,” 
with a serried line of bathing shanties and bungalows, 
romantically named, in that slum by the sea; the roads 
are deadly for the walker with char-a-banc and bus 
and procession of cars, and the town strings out along 
them. The country, as well as the town, is filling up 
with the abomination of desolation. Such is the work 
of coal; only its exhaustion will bring a cure. Till 
then our feeble efforts, as in this affair of the bridge, 
can only preserve little bits of the old ease of beauty. 
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ISHMAEL OF JOURNALISM 
By A. A. B. 


AN 


Harden was the famous fighting journalist of 

Germany. He was as well known as our own 
Max, for it was Harden contra mundum. He fought 
the Kaiser, the Court, his brother journalists, and was 
thought powerful enough to be made the tool of Bis- 
marck. Needless to say, he was imprisoned for lése- 
majesté twice, though it was not thought politic to 
keep him in durance for more than a few months at a 
time. Having defied the Kaiser and survived the 
war, he was nearly ‘‘ done in’’ by the Nationalist 
Party, who hired three murderers to waylay him—such 
is the greater freedom of a republic! Poor Max 
received eight wounds in the head, and was carried to 
a clinic, where his life was saved by German surgery. 
But his health never recovered sufficiently to carry on 
his paper, Die Zukunft, which had to be dropped. Thus 
does the mother of kultur reward her independent 
sons! That Harden was generally provocative and 
sometimes insulting may be admitted. But he was not 
more so than Henry Labouchere, and I never heard 
that Whigs or Tories seriously meditated the murder 
of ‘‘ the Christian member for Northampton,’’ as he 
called himself to distinguish him from his colleague 
Bradlaugh. The utmost violence that he ever suffered 
was an assault with the umbrella of the first Lord 
Burnham. But the Briton has always been more 
tolerant than the Bosch. 

The title of this book* is misleading, for the only 
contemporaries that Harden knew well, and whose 
portraits have the vividness of being taken from the 
life, are his compatriots Hindenburg and Stinnes. 
Lenin was probably a case of vidi tantum; and his 
acquaintance with Mr. Lloyd George and President 
Wilson must have been slight, if he ever spoke to 
either. There is no evidence in these pages that he 
knew more of them than any other prominent 
journalist. The gem is the chapter on Hindenburg, for 
which alone the book is worth reading. According to 
Harden, President Field-Marshal von Hindenburg is 
a living myth, a great one it must be conceded. In 
the first year of the war, when the Russian steam- 
roller was reported to be rapidly advancing on Berlin, 
William the Hasty, who still counted at his own head- 
quarters, dismissed the Commander-in-Chief of his 
Eastern Army, and sent for Colonel Ludendorff, who 
had distinguished himself before the war on the 
General Staff and in the attack on Louvain. William 
and the Staff were not. Bonaparte enough to make 
Ludendorff a general on the spot; so they had to find 
some passive, easy-going general who would sign 
Ludendorff’s orders, without interfering with that 
irritable and self-assured person. General Paul von 
Hindenburg was at the moment roaming about his 
birthplace, the town of Hanover, a quiet white-haired 
shadow of sixty-six, living on his pension. His request 
to be taken back into active service at the beginning 
of the war had been refused, and as experienced 
generals were much wanted, the experts cannot have 
credited the old boy with any special ability. How- 
ever, he was dug out and made Commander-in-Chief of 
the Eastern Army, with Ludendorff as head of the 
Staff, and then a Russian army was annihilated at 
Tannenburg! The process of myth-building was car- 
tied on so rapidly by the Press, the shower of glory 
fell so thick and fast on the old dug-out, that the 
Kaiser and the General Staff grew jealous. 

Frederick and Napoleon, Cesar and Alexander, 
were to Hindenburg as a Montgolfier flying machine 
was to a Zeppelin. ‘* When I march through the 
Brandenburg Gate at the head of my troops, am I to 


Pus twenty years, until the other day, Max 


By Maximilian Harden, translated 
12s. 6d. net. 


** My Contemporaries.’ 
by W. C. Lawton. Cape. 


be greeted with shouts of ‘ Hindenburg ’?’’ asked 
William. We have all heard of the wooden idol into 
which patriotic citizens bought nails to hammer. Yet 
we are assured that this demigod never did more than 
sign the orders of others : 

They were all devoted to the old Field-Marshal. It was 
almost the love of children for their father. No one had an 
unkind word to say about him. But neither did anyone 
deny that, from a strictly military standpoint, any other 
general who was not ambitious for personal power could have 
filled the position as well. When I asked whether Herr von 
Hindenburg did not occasionally intervene on his own 
authority and make changes in the orders and imperial 
decrees that had been issued, one of his cleverest aides, after 
considering for a moment, replied: ‘‘ He always added the 
words mit unterdnigen Handkiiss (1 kiss your hand obediently) 
in letters of acknowledgment to queens and princesses, be- 
cause I never could bring myself to write the words. I do 
not remember any other changes.”’ 

William is now an exile in Holland, and Hindenburg 
is President of the German Republic, protesting 
against the proposed robbery of his old master. Hin- 
denburg may not have been a great general, but he is 
a great gentleman. Harden has something of Heine’s 
combination of witty realism and poetic idealism—I 
believe he is of the same race. 

As soon as he leaves his countrymen, realism and 
wit fall from him, and are replaced by emotional 
idealism. His sketches of Lenin, Wilson, and Lloyd 
George are clearly written from outside, and as 
regards the two first emotionally absurd. Thus he 
admits that Lenin was a ferocious tyrant, wallowing 
in the blood of his sovereign and his countrymen. But 
just because he confesses on his death bed that he has 
been economically (not morally) mistaken, and that 
capital and individual trading are necessary, Harden 
raves about the grandeur of his recantation, his love 
for Russia (a love like Robespierre’s for France), and 
leaves him as one ‘‘ who will shine throughout the 
ages.’ He may shine, but it will be with the light of 
Nero. 

He is equally absurd about Woodrow Wilson, who 
is for Harden a martyr to the materialism and 
common sense of the Americans. He ignores or con- 
dones Wilson’s gross ignorance of the Europe which 
he undertook to reconstruct upon idealist lines, and 
his arrogant disobedience to the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘‘ America, conscious of her debt to 
him, will some day bow her head in reverence before 
his image.’’ It will have to be a very different 
America from that of to-day. With Clémenceau his 
sympathy is naturally imperfect. ‘‘ He thirsted for 
atonement, revenge, punishment of those he hated; 
and with tremulous hand he discrowned his life.’’ 
These war judgments will not, of course, live. The 
essay on Mr. Lloyd George, a congenial subject, is 
brilliant journalese, and ‘‘ The common-sense of Eng- 
land turned gruffly away from the noisy shouter,’’ who 
had ‘‘ to fall in behind Asquith, at whom he had so 
often scoffed.’’ This reads rather oddly now. ‘* Since 
then he has written articles which, despite the fullness 
of his life experience, rose not an inch above the level 
of tolerable editorial leaders.’’ That at least is indis- 
putable. How much does friend Hearst pay for them? 


EPIGRAM 
By D. S. 


On the Appeal by French Architects against the 
destruction of Waterloo Bridge, as decreed by 


Parliament. 
(The Times, June 7, 1926) 


The Vanquished now is Victor! Yield, O you 
Poor credulous English dead in field and trench 
The proud memorial of your Waterloo, 
By us disdained, defended by the French. 
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AUTOLYCUS AGAIN 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


T is true that he could not have arrived at a 
] better moment. We were all sitting in the 

garden, having just finished tea; my host and 
1 were lighting our pipes, and my hostess and 
her sister were dreamily adrift in a haze of cigar- 
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| my own make, ladies and gents.” 


It was a 


wonderful furniture polish. At this point my 


_ hostess summoned up sufficient strength of mind 


ette smoke, and all round us the garden smouldered | 


and blazed and distantly sank into a delicate mist 
of colour. He cannot have known a deeper peace 
or a lovelier setting even in that old Bohemia of 


the shepherds and the wandering prince where we | 


first met him. But he was still Autolycus, and 
did not hesitate to shatter the peace and trans- 
form the setting into a mere backcloth for himself, 
and being Autolycus he contrived to do all this 
without leaving us resentful. We were idle and 
at ease, in the very mood for marvels so long as 
they demanded from us nothing more than a lazy 


wonder, and all this was plain to him. Seeing us | 


sitting there, host and guests, so magnificently at 
ease, a common tout or pedlar would have been 
afraid to disturb us, would have sneaked round 
to the back door in the hope that the maid he 
found there would either buy something herself or 
take a message to us. But this was no common 
pedlar, but the great man himself, and so seeing 
us there in the garden, he did not hesitate a 
moment but crossed over and looked down upon us, 
at once masterful and ingratiating. Had we known 
then who he was, we might have persuaded him 
to stay a few hours so that we could have heard 
his stories of the time when he wore three-pile 
velvet and some account of his subsequent adven- 
tures; but we were not to know that it was Autoly- 
cus himself we were entertaining, and, indeed, 
to be frank, we never had certain knowledge. Two 
members of our party doubted his identity even at 
the very last, but I, who am learned in these 
matters, was sure of the fellow once all was 
revealed. 

He had discarded the costume that Perdita and 
Florizel knew, and was dressed like any ordinary 
crawler from door to door, in a black and white 
striped suit that was very shabby now and must 
have been insufferable when it was new, with a 
dirty collar and a greasy purple tie. He had a 
large face that seemed to come bursting out of a 
little soft hat with a very narrow brim that he 
wore slightly tilted to one side. Two days before 
he could have been described as a clean-shaven 
man. His eyes were small, greedy, twinkling. 
His coarse flexible mouth opened to show the ruins 
of an antique kingdom of ivory. Altogether a 
shabbily jaunty, greasily impudent fellow, whose 
appearance suggested that he should be waved 
away at sight. But he hada manner. Arriving in 
our midst, he set down a large and very decrepit 
portmanteau, doffed his comical little hat, and then 
without hesitation poured down upon us a flood 
of hoarse speech. He would not have troubled 
us, he said, if he had not been sure that we should 
be interested in what he had to show us. We 
saw him there, carrying his bag from door to door, 
just because he was a poor man, who had had his 
misfortunes and could not for the moment raise 
any capital. This capital he needed to put on to 
the market what he called ‘‘ My own discovery and 


to indicate that she was not in need of any furni- 
ture polish. He beamed upon her as if she had 
said exactly what he wanted her to say. ‘* You 
don’t want any furniture polish, lady,’’ he began, 
‘“of course you don’t want any. And why? 
Because you’ve got plenty. I know that, and | 
wouldn’t come round here if I’d nothing better to 
sell than the kind that you and everybody’s got. 
But I know I’ve got an article here ’’—and with 
incredible rapidity he dived into the bag and pro. 
duced a bottle—‘‘ I’ve got an article here, made 
it myself, that you’ll never want to be without. 
It does away with all these other polishes, this 
does. And I’m not going to ask you to buy with. 
out seeing what it does, I’m going to show you 
what it does if you’ll only give a poor man a 
chance.”’ 

Still talking rapidly, he looked about him for 
an article of furniture that would give him an 
opportunity of showing what his polish would do, 
but as the table and chairs in the garden were 
light cane affairs, he suggested a move indoors, 
and before we knew where we were, he was actu- 
ally shepherding us there. Floating on this tide 
of speech, held by his eye, we found ourselves 
in the drawing room. ‘*‘ Now I’m going to prove 
to you that I’ve not been wasting my time and 
yours,’’ he remarked; and after producing a rag, 


| shaking the bottle with a little flourish and wet- 


ting the rag with the polish, he indicated a small 
mahogany table as if he were about to give ita 
medal. With the air of a conjurer rather than a 
salesman, he proceeded to polish one leg. You 
could not say he rubbed it, he merely passed the 
rag lightly and gracefully over its surface once or 
twice. This he did in complete silence and con- 
sequently with great dramatic effect. Then, still 
silent, he stepped back and with one bright glance 
bade us look at his handiwork and deny its beauty 
if we dare. And certainly from the result, he 
might have been a conjurer. Never have I seena 
piece of wood shine as that table leg shone then. 
The ladies exchanged glances, visibly impressed. 
With the dignity of one who is confident if not 
proud, who knows his worth and feels that he has 
been doubted, our visitor picked up his bag and 
led the way out again. Once more in the open air, 
be broke silence to say that it was his usual custom 
to sell only one bottle at each house, his object 
being to ‘‘ introduce this marvellous new polish, 
my own discovery and my own make,”’’ to the pub- 
lic, but for once he was prepared to let us have 
two, including the bottle that he had just used for 
the trial. ‘* I’m not trying to show you one thing 
and sell you another,’’ he explained. The price 
was trumpery, a mere two shillings for each bottle, 
just to get it on to the market. My hostess 
promptly bought the two bottles and with equal 
promptness our friend departed. 

He had been gone at least half an hour when 
we saw that table leg again, only to make a dread- 
ful discovery. Just as it had been brighter than 
anyone had ever seen it before, now it was duller. 
Not a glimmer of light was reflected from its sut- 
face. You never saw such a sullen little piece of 
wood. My host and I began to laugh, but the 
ladies were alarmed and indignant. They set to 
work on that leg, trying all kinds of polishes with- 
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out any success. That leg had had its brief 
moment of glory and now, it seemed, its lustre had 
departed for ever. We had been sold, not an honest 
polish, but two bottles of sinister magic. It was 
just as if our late visitor had been a baneful fairy. 
We could not even guess the ingredients of this 
strange grey liquid, but that it was his own dis- 
covery and “‘ his own make ’’ we could well be- 
lieve. At first the ladies were furious, even 
annoyed with us, for laughing, but gradually the 
absurdity of it conquered their minds, and soon 
they were laughing with us. It was not long 
before the very sight of that table leg and the two 
innocent looking bottles set us going again. Then 
the Vicar’s wife arrived, and the moment she saw 
the bottles she plunged into an indignant story of 
furniture and enchantment at the Vicarage. We 
laughed so much during the recital that long 
before she had reached the end of it, she was 
laughing herself and the whole room shook with 
laughter. 


We had a vision of our pedlar of polish going 
through the village and then on to other villages 
and towns, leaving behind him a trail of table 
legs and the like that shone brilliantly for ten 
minutes and then went dull for ever, a trail of his 
cheating bottles, his corked and labelled liquid 
disillusion, a trail of staring housewives, first 
eager, then indignant, and finally dissolving into 
laughter. From the point of view of honest com- 
merce, there could hardly be a more inexcus- 
able cheat. Under any reasonable economic 
system, such a fellow would not be suffered to be 
at large. But fortunately there are other things in 
this life besides commerce and reasonable econo- 
mic systems, and on any scale of values that is not 
downright inhuman, it is doubtful if our friend 
Autolycus is not worth a dozen sullen little traders 
who never cheated anybody out of a halfpenny but 
also never brought a smile to anybody’s face. Do 
we not pay heavily indeed for excitement and 
laughter when they are frankly brought to market ? 
Have we not just been told that Harold Lloyd 
is paid £8,000 a week? It is doubtful if Autolycus 
will make so much these next ten years, and yet 
I consider him the more subtle comedian, staging 
as he does his comedies in our very midst and com- 
pelling us to join him as minor players. His 
latest, the Magic Polish, with its decided if fleeting 
touch of poetry, would—if the papers took to 
noticing these things—be admitted to be in his 
best tradition and worthy of sustaining his repu- 
tation. So runs the jargon, and perhaps, poor 
though he may be, he is fortunate in not having 


to read it, for even yet Autolycus can work without 
a Press. 


NOTICE 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies of the SaturpAy REvIEW are asked to 
communicate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. Every endeavour is 
made to anticipate probable local requirements, 
but it is not always easy to meet the casual 
demands throughout the country. 


ART 
EPIC AND LYRIC 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


T is surprising how many people blame a spinet 
[ « not being a Bechstein grand. They seem to 

recognze only one kind of a thing, and if one speci- 
men is not in every way so stupendous as another 
they deem it second-rate. But for this common 
confusion it would be silly to point out that there 
are Great Masters and Little Masters; that a perfect 
piece of Dutch genre is, in its way, quite as great as 
a perfect Italian Primitive; its way happens to be a 
smaller way, but that is no reason why any odious 
comparison should be made. As well set a tomato 
against ‘ King Lear.’ 

Yet it would be an excusable fault if the afternoon 
amateur, having passed a very pleasant time in the ? 
Walker Galleries, 118 New Bond Street, looking at me 
the Bulwer collection of Cotmans, should happen ” 
into Agnew’s, and seeing a little head of a girl there . 
by Rubens, suddenly be galvanized into anger against ho 
the placid perfection of the Englishman. The great 
genius of the Master seems to soar into quite another 
sphere, far above the quiet skies and homely churches 2 
of Norfolk. The passionate truth of the modelling, the 
fine daring of the brushwork, the superb assurance gad 
of the whole thing transports one utterly. It is of the oe 
world of supermen, while that other, Mr. John Sell 
Cotman, is just a neighbourly, plain sort of fellow. 4 
But then an afternoon amateur, with brisker steps a: 
and heightened ardour, the power of Rubens singing 
in his memory, might make his way towards Leicester 
Square, doing untold damage to the traffic as he went. 
He might crash through the windows of the Leicester 
Galleries in furious search after further magnificence, 
and he would come up against the relentless bronze of 
Mr. Epstein. Then he will check, ponder and grow 
sane. He will search about a little uneasily among 
these brooding mysteries, these rough-hewn, tortured 
heads that gaze sadly and questioningly upon him. 
Where is your Rubens, now, they will seem to taunt 
him, where is his complacent self-satisfaction, his 
ignorant assurance ? 

Our afternoon amateur, who is grown now into a 
wise man—I speak symbolically, of course—will 
ponder again, and then find his answer. You are 
troubled, he will say, you have not found any way 
out, you are in the darkness, but Rubens is in the 
light. You are unachieved, his creations are superbly 
perfect. You are the work of a second-rate Great 
Master; they of a Great Master. 

And then, among the angry bronzes, a silver voice 
will whisper of white country houses that stand on 
smooth lawns and look towards level water, of low 
churches that lurk among comfortable trees, of Gothic 
traceries fallen into quiet decay. And then the wise 
man will know that Cotman is a great Little Master ; 
and so he will arrive at the shattering discovery that 
it takes all sorts to make a world. 

Now he is ready to go to the St. George’s Gallery 
in St. George’s Street, Hanover Square, and consider 
the modern French water-colours there. There, in a 
small room, are all sorts together: emotional stress 
in M. Viaminck’s ‘ Landscape’; pure loveliness in 
Mdlle. Marie Blanchard’s ‘ Still Life’; fierce intel- 
lectualism in M. Lhote’s ‘ Avignon’; quiet Cotman- 
ism in M. Hians’s three water-colours; subtle and 
brilliant art in all that M. Zadkine does. A notable pil- 
grimage that may deepen a shallow judgment and lead 
a man to tolerance. 


OTHER EXHIBITIONS 


Paintings and Pastels by Odilon Redon. 
Water-Colours by J. M. W. Turner. 


Lerevre GALLERIES. 
Cotswotp GALLERY. 
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THE THEATRE 
EASY VIRTUOSITY 


By Ivor BROWN 


Easy Virtue. By Noel Coward. The Duke of York’s Theatre. 


R. COWARD’S new play has the two chief 
M eensitions of popularity. It is agreeable to 


watch and quite impossible to think about. 
The basis of his plot is a very triumph of unlikelihood. 
John Whittaker, the young hopeful of a dreadfully 
solid county family, meets and is married by the 
dashing Larita, a lady equipped with doubtful antece- 
dents and a Deauville mind. It is my experience of the 
world that young couples will (wisely) suffer anything 
rather than settle down under parental roofs; even 
when there is some chance of compatibility, the experi- 
ment is wildly foolish. In Larita’s case, with discord 
inevitable, it is mere lunacy. Yet the woman of the 
world allows herself to be planted like a cabbage in 
Whittakershire and there immured while John plays 
tennis with other healthy young animals and she frets 
over a volume of Proust’s ‘ Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 
When her eventful past is disclosed by a newspaper- 
cutting as preposterously opportune as any of those 
bundles of compromising letters which have gone on 
being lost, stolen, or strayed since strong drama was 
invented, she flies into a fine theatrical passion and 
smashes a statue of Venus as a signal for the second 
curtain. I can no more believe that Larita would have 
smashed up the Whittaker’s objets d’art than that she 
would have accepted their hospitality for more than a 
night. Perhaps I move in wretchedly quiet circles, 
but I have never yet seen a guest pitching into his 
host’s furniture. I know that sabotage of this order 
helped Pinero to extricate himself from the sad story 
of Iris and Maldonado. I know also that it has given 
Mr. Coward and Miss Jane Cowl just the right 
thunderbolt to knock the hysterical young women in 
the gallery all of a heap and even to send a ripple of 
excitement down the all too visible spines of the raddled 
old ladies in the stalls. But I thought Mr. Coward 
was a very modern young man. It is all very strange. 

Yet stranger follows. Larita’s next move is to go 
to her room with a headache and emerge during a 
Whittaker dance dressed like a revue-star in a ‘‘ pro- 
duction number.’’ Having thus embarrassed her hosts 
still further she goes out, so clad, into the night air of 
Whittakershire. I received the impression that I 
ought to be sorry for Larita as a grand soul lost in a 
brutish world where gentlemen prefer tennis. Perhaps 
Larita’s wit did flash terribly at Deauville, but in an 
Englishman’s home she seemed to me to be both a 
boor and a bore. I am, perhaps, churlish about those 
eternal pets of the play-goer, the misunderstood 
cocottes and Rahabs with a secret sorrow. But there 
it is. To me Larita seemed meet for only slapping and 
setting in a mildly punitive corner. 

I began by suggesting that this play, though ter- 
rible to think about, is agreeable to watch. And so it 
is. Whatever we may think of ‘ Easy Virtue ’ it is 
hard to deny the author an easy virtuosity. Mr. Coward 
strings his artificialities together with a cunning hand 
and now and again truth breaks through the crust of 
theatrical nonsense. The first act, in which nothing 
happens except the arrival of Larita, is plausible and 
full of humanity. Author and producer together have 
really created the image of family life in which people 
are moderately untidy and exasperating and wear rain- 
coats for a summer day and do not step out of band- 
boxes in a blaze of sunshine. | Whittaker senior is 
fresh and interesting, and there is power in the portrait 
of John’s mannish, sniffish sister, a part superbly 
played by Miss Marda Vanne. Mrs. Whittaker, wan, 


weary, and over-righteous, admirably played by Miss 
Mabel Terry Lewis, is another character on the right 
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lines. How interesting this story of Larita might 
have been if only Larita had stayed away. But Mr, 
Coward runs off from such comedy of manners into 
drama of declamation and sabotage, and Mr. Dean, 
his producer, has to follow. So everything is centred 
round the part of Larita, and for Miss Jane Cowl, who 
plays it, the chances of scoring are simply handed out 
over after over while the other players are having to 
fight for their runs. Miss Cowl rattles through her big 
scene with great verve and it will be interesting to see 
her in a part more worthy of her considerable gifts, 
She renders material service in making the glib 
nonsense of Mr. Coward’s second and third acts watch- 
able. At the close of the first night the stage was 
piled up with flowers for Miss Cowl. In most cases 
this kind of display is ridiculous, but in this case the 
gesture was quite a suitable conclusion to a flam- 
boyant, old-fashioned evening, in which the ghosts of 
the theatrical ’nineties were walking with their lurid 
pasts in their hands. 


SATIRE AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


Down on the Farm. By Ivor Brown. Everyman Theatre. 
The Years Between. Everyman Theatre. 

Mr. Ivor Brown dislikes all fanatical extremes. The 
prurience of a certain type of modern play is as much 
to his distaste as the hypocrisy and stupidity of a 
certain type of moral propaganda; the excessive 
breeziness of some open road enthusiasts stifles him 
as much as the atmosphere of a night club. He is, 
in all things, a sane and moderate man. This might 
have been judged from his critical writings; it is not 
surprising, therefore, to find it as the keynote of his 
creative work. 

‘ Down on the Farm,’ the one-act play now being 
performed as a curtain-raiser at the Everyman 
Theatre, is a fantastic satire of modern pastoral type. 
Mr. Meadows, harassed with City cares, has answered 
the ‘‘ call of nature.’’ Though he has all the bucolic 
poets bound in calf, and can even quote chunks of 
Masefield, his life is really a business of filling in 
forms and schedules, and killing his cattle at govern- 
ment order because there has been a case of foot-and- 
mouth disease somewhere in Cornwall. Poor Mr. 
Meadows is still a harassed man. Then comes to 
pester him, first, an intense professor who has dis- 
covered that the source of all disease is in the grass 
and the flowers. The Government is behind him; he 
has a publicity campaign; his slogan is ‘‘ grass must 
go.”’ But consider,’’ Mr. Meadows protests, 
‘* Consider the lilies of the field.’’ ‘‘ I have,’’ cries 
Professor Potter, ‘‘ they are all septic.’’ 

Hardly is Meadows waved into a frenzy of just 
wrath against this puling destroyer, when Miss Root 
descends upon him, keen to nose out the moral ugli- 
ness of the countryside. In her wake comes a 
Government official with all the forms and schedules 
which Mr. Meadows has not properly filled in. 
Desperately the harassed man rids himself of encum- 
brance and as the curtain falls answers the call of 
London. It is all brilliantly witty and all good fun; 
and underneath there is a sound commonsense idea 
that the world needs to remember. 

‘The Years Between,’ which follows, is a_ trans- 
lation by Mr. John Leslie Frith from the French of 
Jean-Jacques Bernard. It is a play of circumstance, 
the pregnant circumstance of a mother in love with 
her daughter’s husband. The situation needs delicate 
handling, and receives it; it needs consummate acting, 
and receives it. The three acts, played only by four 
people, and one of them a stock maid, held our atten- 
tion simply by the subtlety of manipulation. Nothing 
happens; nothing really can happen in the high 
dramatic mode. But we do see before our eyes three 


.complex, baffled beings in the maze of a_ tragic 
relationship. 


Miss Beatrice Wilson, as the mother, gives a per- 
formance of almost uncanny truth. To watch her 
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face while she sits silently and learns that the young 
man’s attentions were not to her, is to look deep into 
a mind suddenly and bitterly disillusioned. I am 
haunted by the pain of that look from a woman who 
knows she has grown old and must take a back seat. 
Miss Beatrix Thomson, with a less wonderful part, 
is hardly less wonderful. Those who remember the 
loveliness of her acting in ‘ The Three Sisters’ 
will not be surprised at the infinite charm of her quiet 
moods and the truth of her tears in this play. Mr. 
Lawrence Anderson, as the husband, is a worthy third 
in this very remarkable cast. Clumsy acting would 
be fatal to this play; the acting it receives makes it a 
thing of rare attraction. 


A. B. 


THE TEST MATCHES 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


HE weather was bad down in Nottinghamshire 
[& the first Test Match; Chesney Wold wasn’t 

‘* in it,’? as they say. I have never seen a 
more flodden field than Trent Bridge on last Tuesday 
morning. But ironic humour came into the dreary 
vacant scene. On the walls there were posters telling 
us that Mr. Clem Hill, Mr. M. A. Noble, Mr. C. 
Kelleway, Mr. F. R. Foster and Mr. Gilbert Jessop 
had all been engaged ‘‘ exclusively ’’ (and no doubt 
expensively) to write for this, that and the other paper. 
Another headline claimed that sole rights ’’ for 
“pictures ’’ of the Test were the property of some 
other journal—it was, indeed, all like a world’s fair, 
and now as the rain fell in torrents, Trent Bridge 
gave out that sense of disillusion which descends upon 
us whenever we see a squib fall dead in a sluggish 
pool. Our loss of cricket seemed easier to bear by 
the thought that, after all, the ‘‘ boosters ’’ had been 
sold. Cricket was never intended to serve the needs 
of a big show. Messrs. Hill, Kelleway, Noble and the 
rest got their fees, | suppose, match or no match— 
there’s the humour of it, as Corporal Nym would 
observe. And they deserved them, when one comes 
to think of it. For though we were robbed of substan- 
tial action in the first Test, we were never short of 
“stories ’’ about the occasion. On the strength of 
Saturday’s fifty minutes of play one Sunday news- 
paper vamped to the extent of three ‘‘ special ’’ 
articles, two by All-England cricketers of other days, 
and one by somebody who could write. But it is 
tisky, perhaps, to poke fun at the journalism of 
cricketers. One recollects a remark of Richard 
Strauss to a man who was getting sarcastic over the 
compositions of the Kaiser. ‘‘ Better not mention 
them in the company of musicians. Goodness knows 
who might have written them.’’ For a like reason, 
therefore, let journalists be discreet concerning the 
substance and style of the next Test Match ‘ Exclu- 
sive’? by an All-England batsman. ‘‘ Two columns 
and only fifty minutes’ play,’’ groaned a tired composi- 
tor last Saturday evening, just before midnight, 
“’Eaven ’elp us when there’s a full day of it!” 

The rain at Trent Bridge had something stringently 
corrective for us all. No cricket match surely could 
have taken healthy breath in the unreal air which we 
had beaten up for this one. Tate and Macaulay did 
not take part in the Trials against the Australians; 
we were keeping them “‘ secret.’’ There was quite a 
shiver because Root was played against the Australians 
at Birmingham. He, too, we were told, ought to have 
femained, wropt in mystery,’’ from the enemy’s eye. 
Cricket, this, or some hole-in-a-corner parlour game? 
“I shan’t play—you’re lookin’ ’’ we used to complain 
in the nursery. Did we ever deem it necessary to 
“keep secret ’’ the bowling of Tom Richardson? I 
imagine Richardson could have knocked Darling’s 


leg-stump out of the ground catastrophically enough 
even if before the match he had sent a man over the 
field with a bell, crying ‘‘ Oyez! Take notice, all Aus- 
tralians. To-day Tom Richardson, of Surrey, will 
bow! his celebrated breakback, which pitches on the off 
stump and comes back three inches.’’ Good cricket 
means technique against technique in the light of open 
day. Root is surely not so unresourceful a bowler as 
to require his batsmen, so to say, blindfolded. 


The truth about the Tests is that, left alone, they 
would give us interesting, but by no means abnormal 
happenings. Both sides are below those levels of style 
and skill on which moved W. G. Grace, A. E. Stod- 
dart, J. T. Brown, W. Gunn, F. S. Jackson, G. Loh- 
mann, T. Richardson, J. Darling, G. Giffen, S. E. 
Gregory, C. Hill, H. Trumble—all of whom played in 
the Lord’s Test Match of June, 1896. Possibly the 
newspapers instinctively feel that only ‘‘ gross exag- 
geration ’’ will lift up this summer’s Tests to some- 
where near the ancient heights. The Australian 
bowling is moderate; Macartney, at his time of life, 
has had to take to bowling again. Little has been 
thought by Australians of Macartney as a Test Match 
bowler since 1909. Against Warner’s 1911-12 team, 
Macartney bowled 19 overs for 54 runs and 1 wicket; 
during the Test Matches here in 1912, Macartney 
bowled 48 overs for 78 runs and 2 wickets. For the 
games between 1920 and to-day, Macartney’s bowling 
analysis is: 17 overs, 37 runs, no wickets. And now 
we discover Macartney helping to launch Australia’s 
attack on a good Trent Bridge wicket against Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe! A confession of weakness in Collins’s 
ranks for all who have ears to hear. It is Australia’s 
doubtful bowling this year that gives England a life- 
time’s chance of winning a rubber. Will it be missed 
through ba tactics? The England XI for Trent Bridge 
was made strong in batting at the expense of our 
bowling; anybody might have imagined Collins pos- 
sessed an Ernest Jones and a Hugh Trumble in pickle. 
Seeing that Australia’s attack is definitely moderate, 
do we really need so much powerful batting? Could 
we not depend on Hobbs, Sutcliffe, Hendren, Woolley, 
Carr, Chapman and Kilner, to score between them the 
300 runs which would safeguard us against defeat in 
three-day cricket? Given that amount of runs, it 
would not matter much if the England XI carried a 
‘‘tail’’—if that ‘‘tail’’ consisted of our finest 
bowlers. Australia will lose only if we can overthrow 
her batsmen—that is the point we must keep first and 
foremost in mind. Her bowlers are not so difficult 
that we require to strengthen our batting at real 
danger to our attack. The England XI for Trent 
Bridge, as I say, did seem to get its enormous (and, 
as I believe, superfluous) batting strength at the 
expense of match-winning bowling. Should England 
go into action almost as weak in bowlers as Australia, 
Collins will be helped if his objective is to achieve as 
many draws as maybe and so hold the rubber. I take 
it that the Australians now understand their bowling 
is dubious. They look mainly to their batsmen. Con- 
sequently, Australia will not be sorry to meet an 
English attack which is not as killing as it might well 
be were we to rely on our best six batsmen to make 
the runs and then go “‘ all out ’’ for a violent offensive 
on the Australian’s only important flank by hurling 
against it our very best bowlers—that is, those of our 
cricketers who are famous for their bowling alone. 


It seems to me that Collins’s view of his side’s posi- 
tion may be put in some such terms as these (I hope 
I do no injustice to his fighting spirit): ‘‘ My bowlers 
are not exactly deadly. England ought to get runs 
enough. The chances, therefore, are rather against 
Australian victories this year. But we hold the rubber, 
and will keep it if England plays into the hands of my 
strong batsmen through not choosing her best 
bowlers—out of fear that she cannot risk a shortish 
‘ tail’ against my inadequate attack.’’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


SIR,—In supporting the American employment of 
the word “‘ fall ’’ for ‘‘ autumn,’’ your correspondent, 
Mr. Bell, is content to adduce by way of authority 
some names of varying weight in the English litera- 
ture of the past. He further ascribes to America the 
credit of restoring ‘‘ fall’? and many other words 
which have been allowed in our own literature to lapse 
into undeserved desuetude. I am myself, I believe, 
fairly well versed in American prose, but I have made 
no observation corresponding to that. Be that as it 
may, the choice of words can only be supported from 
knowledge of literary analysis, by which knowledge 
alone has the seat of authority in letters been 
determined. 

In choosing a word from among synonyms, the 
artist is guided by a variety of considerations. The 
prevalence of the word “‘ fall ’’ in American literature 
is easily explained, and highly harmonious. The 
people of a country where are large tracts of forest 
would insensibly regard denudation and decay as the 
unmistakable indication of the third season of the 
year. In England, on the other hand, with its well- 
watered soil, and larger areas of cultivation relative 
to its size, that season is bound up in our minds with 
a rich harvest of flowers and fruits—therefore the word 
‘* autumn,’’ as meaning ‘‘ the time of increase,’’ is 
the word for English literature. Each of the words 
concerned, however, is susceptible of beauty in a 
harmonious context. An English writer, in a poetic 
vein, might on impulse borrow the American ‘“ fall ’’ 
in place of ‘‘ autumn ”’ to express aspects of serene 
beauty and pathos not suggested in the latter word, 
which speaks of joyous exuberance instead of dis- 
solution and decline. In an age when literature—with 
philology—is far better understood, it will be perceived 
that in prose effects of colour are studied by masters 
thereof with no less fastidious a delicacy than in the 
productions of the brush and the mahl-stick. First, 
however, must come the abandonment of the popular 
error that a word of Saxon descent must be preferable 
to one of Latin because it may contain the fewer 
syllables. The importance or scope of a word is not to 
be determined by the number of its letters. 

I am, etc., 
Linpsay S. GARRETT 


11 Grosvenor Road, S.W.1 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


SIR,—Public opinion will, I hope, succeed where 
expert knowledge and long experience have been un- 
availing to convince the authorities that this Water- 
loo Bridge must be saved. I therefore desire to 
thank you for the publicity you have given this most 
important matter. 

I am, etc., 
W. MurrHEap 

[Mr. Muirhead sends us a copy of his report, which 
was published in the Daily Mail over a year ago.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


MR. BALDWIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
SIR,—Is it not reasonable to think that, knowing 
what Trade Union officialdom is, it is Mr. Baldwin’s 
duty, as well as his opportunity, at the present time 


to ascertain by secret ballot what the rcal thoughts 
of the miners are with regard to the present position? 
I am, etc., 
H. W. A. 


RELIEF FOR MINERS’ FAMILIES 


SIR,—We are engaged in raising a fund to alleviate 
the sufferings of the wives and children of the miners 
now locked out. We appeal to your readers to help 
us on the broad general ground that no solution 
should be sought by forcing one side to give in on 
account of the sufferings of their dependents. To 
you, Sir, and to your readers, we need not elaborate 
the point that if the miners should be defeated 
through the hunger of their wives and children, the 
coal industry of this country would be further off than 
ever from a just and permanent settlement. Whatever 
agreement is made must, if it is to be a real settle. 
ment, be based upon reason, not upon force, and the 
only results which can be predicted with certainty 
from prolonged and bitter starvation in the mining 
areas, are a general lowering of the nation’s physical 
welfare and a general intensification of unrest and 
ill-will. We would point out in particular, in relation 
to the problem of the nation’s physical welfare, that 
our funds are largely devoted to the needs of infants 
and of nursing and expectant mothers. Whatever 
view one may hold politically about the coal dispute, 
there is no suggestion from anybody that these women 
and children are anything but wholly innocent. We 
therefore earnestly beg the co-operation of your 
readers in our work of mercy. Suffering is already 
acute and widespread, and help given quickly will be 
doubly serviceable. 

Cheques should be drawn to Lady Slesser, crossed 
** Women’s Committee for Relief of Miners’ Wives 
and Children,” and addressed to her at 11, Tufton 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

We are, etc., 
Marion PHILLIPS 
Lit1an Dawson 
Joint Secretaries 

Women’s Committee for the Relief of Miners’ Wives 

and Children 


THE SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 


SIR,—We are anxious to appeal through your 
columns to the women of England, and ask them to 
help in the rebuilding of the Shakespeare Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, recently burned down. Shake- 
speare’s heroines are famous as types of womanhood 
all over the world, and we feel that a fund contributed 
specially by women would be a fitting tribute. 

By arrangement with the Trustees, the women’s 
contribution, if it attain sufficient dimension, will be 
represented in some definite part of the new Shake- 
speare Theatre which England must erect on the 
banks of the Avon. We believe that women will be 
glad of an opportunity to take a distinctive part in 
this national obligation. All subscriptions should be 
sent, marked ‘‘ Women’s Tribute,’’ to the Treasurer, 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. 


We are, etc., 


Nancy Astor, 
KATHERINE ATHOLL, 
CLEMENCE DANE, 
GERTRUDE DENMAN, 
MILLICENT FAWCETT, 


Epitn 
A. Maupe Roypen, 
ViIoLeT RUTLAND, 
ETHEL SNOWDEN, 
TERRY, 
MARGARET TUKE. 


STRATFORD AND COKETOWN 


SIR,—I hope it is not too late to proffer a comment 
on Mr. Alfred Wareing’s article, ‘A Shakespeare 
Memorial,’ in your issue of May 15. Mr. Wareing 


speaks so much truth, and with so much authority, 
that all I ask your leave to do is to correct a misap- 
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prehension which might rise in the minds of those who 
do not know what Stratford-on-Avon has been doing 
of recent years and what it wants to do on a greater 
scale. It has been producing Shakespeare’s plays. Its 
two seasons now last for nearly four months in every 
year. It appeals now, not for marble and gilded 
monuments nor even for bronze and Portland stone, 
but first for a good stage and a good auditorium, and 
next for an endowment. That is where Coketown 
comes in. Between them, Mr. Wareing’s article and 
Lady Benson’s book, ‘ Mainly Players,’ show, from 
two different sides, the difficulties of getting Shake- 
speare well played and well enjoyed in Coketown. All 
those difficulties could be removed if there were an 
endowed centre, free from pretentious window-dress- 
ing and hampering legal restrictions, whence men of 
the theatre could send Shakespeare into all the Coke- 
towns of the kingdom. The idea suggested by Mr. 
Ivor Brown is the true object of the appeal; and many 
years’ experience of what Stratford has done under 
difficulties convinces me that it can be trusted to think 
first of Shakespeare and the stage and only second of 
its own advantage. 
I am, etc., 
Haroip CHILD 


[Owing to pressure on our space many letters are held over 
until next week.—Ep. S.R.] 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—16 


Set By HILairRE BELLOoc 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Latin 
Howler. English translations should be appended. 

B. The Professor said: ‘‘ Gentlemen! Every 
English sentence has an operative word. Thus, in the 
sentence ‘ Every gentleman who hits a coconut will 
receive a good cigar,’ the operative word is not 
gentleman, but good.”’ We offer a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
the best example of an English sentence, within 
the full stop, in which the operative word is denoted 
by underlining. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, foliowed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 16a or 
LITERARY 16s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, June 28, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Sarurpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


COMPETITION 13 


We offer our apologies to those Competitors whose 
entries for Competition 13 arrived too late for adjudica- 
tion owing to a printer’s error in the annoucement 
of the closing date. These entries were forwarded 
to Mr. Agate, who, having read them, assures us that 
even had they arrived in time they would not have 
altered his choice of prize-winners. 


Saturday Review 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 14 
Set sy Ivor Brown 


A. The English Test Match selectors have dis- 
covered in Shropshire an apparently miraculous fast 
bowler. The lad is whisked away from the village 
green and played against Australia. He scores 0 and o, 
drops 3 catches, and bowls 10 overs for 120 runs and 
no wickets. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best poem 
in the style of Mr. A. E. Housman dealing with the 
situation. The boy need not necessarily commit 
murder or suicide, but his dismal story should be con- 
tained in twenty lines. 

B. Mr. X. is a man of taste and something of a 
gourmet, but he is, above all, a patriot, and accord- 
ingly he resolves not to follow the franc for his holi- 
day but to keep his money in the country Thus ona 
wet Saturday he finds himself at the Esplanade Hotel, 
Boreham-on-Sea. We offer a First Prize of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
best entry in Mr. X.’s Diary, describing his first even- 
ing and dinner as it was served at the Esplanade Hotel. 
Three hundred words must suffice. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Ivor Brown, with which we concur, and we therefore 
have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 


144. ‘ The Shropshire Lad ’ and ‘ Last Poems ’ are 
evidently not as well known as they should be. A 
cautionary tale with such lines as: 


This was the case of Lawrence (Ed.) 
Of Shropshire birth and Shropshire bred. 


hardly fits into the lyrical tradition of A. E. Housman. 
And what is one to make of an outburst (written from 
Shropshire) which begins : 


O Caradoc! O Caradoc! 

When I was last upon your slopes 
A week ago I'd two girls in tow 
And was buoyed by a million hopes. 


The hopes are dead and the girls are fled 

From failure, as if “twere the pox; 

So I’ve come all alone, with a heart like a stone, 
To read on your time-scarred rocks. 


The speaker’s book of verses underneath a rock can 
hardly have been Mr. Housman’s. 

There are not only those who have missed the 
Shropshire Lad; there are others who positively dislike 
him or proclaim him to be a Shropshire myth. Says 
Pendip : 


I never found in Shropshire 
A sullen dolt like him 
That saw in every spinney 
A gallows-tree grow grim. 


It’s hard there should be fathered 
On Shropshire such a chap— 
A coward, advertising 

Strong hemlock-juice on tap. 


Philo, writing from Yorkshire, has no compassion 
for a failure. ‘‘ Avaunt, thou fraud. Good-bye.’’ 
That, no doubt, is the spirit that wins a county 
championship, but it is scarcely Housman. 

Jonah gets admirably into the Housman spirit in 
two charming stanzas which make only the lightest 
allusion to cricket and therefore shirk the issue. He 
succeeds in ringing the cemetery along with the 
pavilion bell, as also does William Grec with his clos- 
ing verse: 

And when Life’s stumps are drawn, lad, 
What if we’ve lost or won? 


No barracking re-echoes 
In Death’s Pavilion. 
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There was little direct quotation, but Ludlow justifi- 
ably took a line. There is too much of immortality 
about Ludlow’s verses, and not enough of the worm. 
But ‘‘ his meedless slingers ’’ is perfect pastiche and 
he seems to have pondered deeply on every word. I 
would have preferred M. Arnold-Forster, but his last 
verse is weak and his last word is not acceptable ; some 
might say, not pardonable. H. G. Evans, on the 
other hand, ends finely after avoiding error: but I do 
not like ‘‘ blob ’’ and rotten.’’ (The accusation of 
‘* clover ’’ will not be popular with the groundsmen of 
Lord’s.) After many doubts I leave them in that order, 
with John Amberley and William Grec pressing them 
home. 


FIRST PRIZE 
THE IMMORTAL VICTORY 


‘‘ Thou’rt chosen, lad, for England, 
Prove not the test too thick! ’’ 

‘‘ The enemies of England 
Shall see me and be sick! ’’ 


Maids twine his neck with roses, 
ied cheeks with kisses stain, 

Brown hands they fill with posies, 
While ploughmates cheer the train. 


Specs ! And from meedless slingers 
Full six score runs are hit, 

Thrice cry they ‘‘ Butter-fingers ! ’’ 
’Tis failure, explicit. 


No more he plays at cricket, 
To field or bat or bowl, 

But steadfast keeps the wicket 
Of his immortal soul. 


‘‘ Thou’rt chosen still for England, 
Look up, lad, be not sick! 
* T’ll sow and reap for England, 
While this good heart is quick! ’’ 
LuDLOW 


SECOND PRIZE 


O when I bowled for Ludlow 

Rare was the sportful lad 

Who thougnt worth while to fasten 
On leg the Ludlow pad, 

So small the chance he had. 


Far and around the county 
Pavilions rang with tales 
How over Shrewsbury steeple 
I’d send the flying bails 

And down the wind to Wales. 


They hailed ‘‘ the Shropshire Wonder ”’ 
—And O ’twas me they meant— 

Come, lad, and play for England 
Upon the fields of Trent; ”’ 

And high of heart I went. 


O green and willowed Severn, 
Till all thy springs be mud, 
Till Wisden shall forget me, 
Roll deep, O friendly flood, 
To hide the Shropshire Dud.” 
M. ARNOLD-FORSTER 


THIRD PRIZE 


Off and leg and low and over 
Far the drives of foe resound, 
Climb the sky and skim the clover, 
Back from rail to field rebound. 


Loud the packed pavilions bellow ; 
Wild the screaming Mound replies: 

Honour, lad, your red and yellow 
Ere the hope of England dies. 


Twice a blob, your catching rotten, 
Runs ten dozen, wickets none ; 
Now by Thames the swerve forgotten 
Once you learned by Teme and Clun. 
Bury now your caps and sashes; 
Ill your choice for England’s team ; 
Vain the boast to bring the Ashes 
Back to Clee and Severn stream. 


Up then, lad, nor fear to follow 
Whither other lads have gone; 
Lovely lads from hill and hollow 
Now that lie by Uricon. 
H. G. Evans 


14B. Mr. X.’s week-end at the Esplanade Hote] 
did not evoke any triumphs of morose humour. Per. 
haps there are some thoughts that lie too deep for 
essayist’s wit. I looked for some profundities of grief 
to be wrung from the lounge. I looked for broken 
pens, absence of stationery, old copies of ‘ Marine 
Engineering ’ as the representative of current litera- 
ture, helped out by Bradshaw and the Dunlop Book. 
I looked for rhubarb and blanc-mange and cod and 
cabbage. They arrived from competitors in isolation 
rather than in any fearful mass-attack. Lester Ralph 
deserves mention for his landscape of Boreham on a 
Sunday, but his outline of the dinner is sketchy. Bébé 
is right about the bath-room and Puffin’s dinner leaves 
no villainy unsampled. M. R. Williamson is a little 
wordy and certainly unkind to the Wembley spirit, 
but he or she brings in the franc, a good Latin joke, 
and rhubarb with synthetic custard—another case for 
honourable mention. The prize goes to Puffin and, 
in view of the hotter rivalry in the other competition, 
the second must be transferred. 


WINNING ENTRY 


Arrived 5.30, driving rain. 

Hotel pretty full. Substantial house but too much 
‘* casserole.’’ 

Dinner 7.30, attendance solid and orderly. Food as 
follows :— 

Hors d’euvres.—Nothing startling except 
general flavour, which was much too nourishing. 

Soup.—Thick or clear according to taste in vowel 
sounds. Flavour—same as hors d’ceuvres. 

Sole Ravigote.—Flat fish heavily fried and garnished 
with soup as above. 

Poulet a la Créci.—Must undoubtedly have been 
chicken. There was also lamb which was a different 
shape. Both served with vegetables—and soup. 

Jumped the rest and ordered coffee in lounge. This 
latter has fernery and wicker chairs and I am told 
commands a unique view when it is not raining or 
misty and there are no char-a-bancs waiting at the 
pier. Coffee very heavy-tasting stuff. Should say it 
had been left standing too near the hors d’ceuvres. At 
g.10 a lady with velvet bow asked me if I knew Miss 
Milligan. Extremely pleasant little chat with her, 
though it appeared later it was not my mother’s late 
companion she referred to. Shall hope to clear this 
up on some future occasion. Quite a good orchestra, 
but finished at 9.30, when some of the visitors sang 
and played. Must find out first thing to-morrow if 
there is a chess club in the town. At 10.15 a parson 
took the chair next to mine and asked how long | 
thought it would be before Prohibition ‘‘ established 
itself ’’ in the British Isles. To bed at 10.16. 

One thing in this place very excellent and that’s the 
whisky—pre-war strength and not been near the 
casserole. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


TuHeatricaL GARDEN Party. Royal Hospital Gardens, Chelsea, 


on Tuesday, June 22. 


OPERAS 
Royat Opera, Covent Garpen. ‘I Giojelli Della Madonna,’ 
on Saturday, June 19, at 8. ‘ Manon,’ on Monday, June 
21, at 7.45. ‘I Giojelli Della Madonna,’ on Tuesday, June 
22, at 8. ‘L’Heure Espagnole,’ followed by ‘ Gianni 
Schicchi,’ on Wednesday, June 23, at 8.30. ‘ La Bohéme,’ 
on Thursday, June 24, at 8.30. 


PLAYS 
R.A.D.A. Tueatre. ‘ Le Feu qui Reprend Mal,’ on Sunday, 
June 20. 
Gatety THEATRE. 
Q THEATRE. 
REGENT THEATRE. 


‘ Mozart,’ on Monday, June 21. 


‘A Dog’s Chance,’ on Monday, June 21. 
‘ Jiggs in Clover,’ on Monday, June 21. 
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Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


IZE and pretentiousness have no relevance to 

the merit of a book, and we readily give pro- 
minence to Mr. Gerald Bullett’s small book on 
‘ Modern English Fiction’ (Herbert Jenkins, 2s. 6d. 
net). His modesty has impelled him to append to it 
a ‘* summary of omissions,” but considering the small- 
ness of his space, he has covered a great deal of 
ground. 

‘ Sappho: the Poems and Fragments ’ (Routledge, 
12s. 6d, net) gives us the Greek text, what there is 
of it, and, in every case in which there is enough to 
translate, a translation by Mr. C. R. Haines. 
have not yet examined the book closely enough to 
make sure how far Mr. Haines, in his elaborate com- 
mentary, is disposed to whitewash the poet. That 


he, in common with most authorities, suspects the | 


Ovidian authorship of the epistle of Sappho to Phaon 
is evident; but in any event, that epistle is not 
evidence. If innocence can be read into what we have 
of Sappho’s poetry, it must be by persons who regard 
Shakespeare’s sonnets as blameless. 

‘ Christie’s ’ (Constable, 2 guineas net) is a sump- 
tuously produced record by Mr. H. C. Marillier, cover- 
ing the whole history of the institution, for it is that 
rather than simply a mart, from 1766 to 1925. In 
addition to illustrations from old prints, there is a 
two-page caricature by Mr. Max Beerbohm. 

Another stately volume is ‘ English Homes’ 
(Country Life, 3 guineas net), which carries that ex- 
cellent series down to the late Georgian period. 
Twenty-one typical houses are dealt with, and, as 
usual, the illustrations are both lavish and well repro- 
duced. 

The best reprint of the week is ‘ Memoirs of a 
Cavalier ’ (Constable, 2 guineas net), an addition to 
the Defoe issued by these publishers, who have 
clearly taken great care of the details of production. 

Something of a novelty, where other than luxuri- 
ous additions are in question, is the note on topo- 
graphy appended to ‘ Excavations’ (Knopf, 7s. 6d. 
net), by Mr. Carl van Vechten. We like the idea, the 
general adoption of which would in time induce the 
lay public to learn something about the art of the 
printer. The contents of the volume include papers 
on Herman Melville, Mr. Arthur Machen, Sullivan. 

‘ The Life of William Booth’ (Macmillan, 2 vols., 
12s. 6d. net) is by Mr. Harold Begbie, who has a 
congenial subject, and has enjoyed access to the official 
records of the Salvation Army. Later on, no doubt, 
the Lytton Strachey method will be applied to that 
remarkable character. Booth was a more curious 
person than the majority of his supporters and oppo- 
nents suspected. 

‘ The Centre of Ancient Civilization ’ (Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d. net), by Mr. H. D. Daunt, is one of those 
exhilarating works that sweep away all accepted ideas 
on their subject. The author with great firmness 
places the Garden of Eden, on the putative site of 
which the present reviewer spent some of the weariest 
hours ever passed by a war correspondent, to Mani- 
pur, whither he also transfers the Jerusalem of King 
David. After that it is not surprising to find him 
identifying Moses with that member of the Indian 
trinity known as Siva. There has seldom been any- 
thing like this, though memory vaguely recalls a book 
by the late Sir Wyke Bayliss on the art of the now 
little appreciated Jewish old masters. 

‘ Better Golf’ (Black, 5s. net), by Percy Allis, has 
numerous action photographs, and much practical 
advice on the playing of the game. 

‘The Trial of Sir Roger Casement’ (Hodge, 
10s. 6d. net) has been completed or supplemented by 
Mr. Teignmouth Shore, the original editor, Mr. 


Knott, having died. 


We | 


REVIEWS 
SPENGLERISM 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Decline of the West. By Oswald Spengler. 
Translated by C. F. Atkinson. Allen and 
Unwin. net. 


S with men, so with books, excessive and 

ill-judged adulation can do much harm. It may 
even hurt a man’s character: fortunately it can do no 
more than obscure for a time a book’s real value, but 
that is bad enough. This translation of the first part 
of Dr. Spengler’s great work is belated and at that 
comes to us by way of America. So far as I can make 
out from insufficient prefatory notices and my own 
memory the work which created so much stir in Ger- 
many and, to a lesser degree, throughout Europe in 
the two years following the war was an original draft 
already completed in 1914, worked over again by 1917 
and published in 1918. What Mr. Atkinson has here 
(I am sure to the best of his ability) translated appears 
to be one half of a much enlarged version published in 
1922 or 1923. Here it is now in 1926 after one has 
been considerably misled by abstracts of Dr. Spengler’s 
argument and, perhaps, by hasty glances through the 
pages of the original German. And when I say that it is 
here now, I should say that some of it is here now. 
Evidently the second part is vitally important to the 
understanding of the first. 

All this reflects little credit on our curiosity or on the 
enterprise of our publishers. The present publishers 
are to be congratulated, with the inevitable tart 
reminder that even they have taken long enough about 
it. If they will expedite the second part, they shall 
have a full crown of laurels: at present they are 
entitled only to a branch or two. Yet there is some 
advantage in the fact that English consideration of 
Dr. Spengler’s theories has been delayed for two or 
three years. In 1920 discussion of them raged in Ger- 
many, and the echoes of those discussions were clear 
enough in this country for many persons to feel sure 
that they knew what they were all about. Now, I am 
informed, the German enthusiasm has for the moment 
died down. Dr. Spengler is rather vieux jeu among 
his own people. That implies no essential demerit 
in his book: it is simply the result of it having been 
swept up on the wave of an adventitious boom. Booms 
are generally unreasonable and they may bear up good 
things as well as bad. Luckily their subsidence does 
not swamp good things, and this is a good thing left 
afloat. Possibly we in England are in a better position 
to judge of it now that less nonsense is being talked 
about it in Germany. 

Let it be premised that the work is thoroughly Ger- 
man in both the best and the worst senses of the word. 
It has in it both the legendary German who evolved 
an image of the camel out of his own inner conscious- 
ness and those real Germans, brilliant and painstak- 
ing, who have added so much to the store of scholar- 
ship. It is learned and subtle and verbose and naive. 


It takes, if I may so express myself, a deal of read- 
ing. It has further difficulties for the critic in that it 
appeals to so wide a range of learning that I doubt 
whether there is a score of men in the world who could 
authoritatively check all its references. But from the 
whirl of fact and verbiage there emerges an idea of 
history which can fairly be described as the most 
fruitful yet put forward since Ranke initiated the 
scientific attitude towards history which here attains, 
or begins to attain, its culmination. 
| Dr. Spengler’s point of departure is described in a 
| passage which must be quoted at length: 

It is quite evident that for the cultures of the West the 
existence of Athens, Florence or Paris is more important than 


that of Lo-Yang or Pataliputra. But is it permissible to 
found a scheme of world-history on estimates of such a sort? 
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If so, then the Chinese historian is quite entitled to frame a 
world-history in which the Crusades, the Renaissance, Caesar 
and Frederick the Great are passed over in silence as insig- 
nificant. How, from the morphological point of view, should 
our eighteenth century be more important than any other 
of the sixty centuries that preceded it? Is it not ridiculous to 
oppose a “‘ modern”’ history of a few centuries, and that 
history to all intents localized in West Europe, to an 
“ancient ’’ history which covers as many millennia—inci- 
dentally dumping into that “ancient history the whole 
mass of the pre-Hellenic cultures, unprobed and unordered, 
as mere appendix-matter? This is no exaggeration. Do we not, 
for the sake of keeping the hoary scheme, dispose of Egypt 
and Babylon—each as an individual and self-contained history 
quite equal in the balance to our so-called ‘* world-history,”’ 
from Charlemagne to the World-War and well beyond it—as 
a prelude to classical history? Do we not relegate the vast 
complexes of Indian and Chinese history to foot-notes, with a 
gesture of embarrassment? As for the great American cul- 
tures, do we not, on the ground that they do not “ fit in” 
(with what?), entirely ignore them? 

The most appropriate designation for this current West- 
European scheme of history, in which the great cultures 
are made to follow orbits around us, as the presumed centre 
of all world-happenings, is the Ptolemaic system of history. 
The system that is put forward in this work in place of it 
I regard as the Copernican discovery in the historical sphere, 
in that I admit no sort of privileged position to the classical 
or the Western culture as against the cultures of India, Baby- 
lon, China, Egypt, the Arabs, Mexico—separate worlds of 
dynamic being which in point of mass count for just as much 
in the general picture of history as the classical, while fre- 
quently surpassing it in point of spiritual greatness and soar- 
ing power. 

Much of this seems at first sight to be mere common- 
place. Most of us have felt how absurd is that teles- 
coping of history which lets us know, but does not 
make us feel, that as long elapsed between Julius Cesar 
and the Emperor Constantine as between the Armada 
and our own times. Not so long ago Mr. Wells 
rebuked, in precept as well as in practice, the world 
histories which do not give due prominence to India 
and China. But Dr. Spengler goes further than this. 
He shows us why we have suffered from this telescop- 
ing in the past and how we may avoid it in the future. 
Our error, on his showing, was in regarding all history 
as a continuous series of events leading up to the pre- 
sent moment. Our remedy lies in seeing not one, but 
many, cultures, or perhaps, one may say, adopting a 
rather Teutonic idiom, ‘‘ world-historical systems,’’ 
each one complete in itself, though each, of course, 
affecting the rest, as the sun’s planets affect one 
another’s orbits. In this way we may get a perspective 
which does not falsify the facts. Beyond this point a 
certain tentativeness is justified. I will say, for 
myself, that I have not yet fully digested Dr. 
Spengler’s arguments and, further, that I cannot pre- 
tend to test many of his facts. He maintains that, 
while each Culture has its own character, it never- 
theless runs through a series of stages which can be 
assimilated to the stages traversed by other cultures. 
It will save time to quote his assimilation of Buddhism, 
Stoicism, and Socialism, as the ends of the Indian, 
Classical and Western Cultures. This gives a better 
impression of the lines on which his argument pro- 
ceeds than would any number of expository pages— 
more especially expository pages written without the 
help of that second part which, to judge from its title 
‘ World-historical Perspectives’ and from the refer- 
ences in this volume, gives a more explicit application 
of his theories. 

Explicit application is not wanting here. Dr. 
Spengler’s fascinating chapter on ‘ The Meaning of 
Numbers,’ provides the best reason for supposing an 
essential difference between the Classical soul and what 
he calls the Western soul that I have ever seen and 
explains many things in other spheres. His supposition 
of another, the ‘‘ Magian’’ Culture, between the 
Classical and the Western accounting for early 
Christianity, Islam and Byzantine architecture, also 
explains many things, whatever one may think of the 
name he gives to it. Some idea of the sort has been 
afloat before (see Mr. Clive Bell’s ‘ Art’) but not 
stated with the precision and the verification here given 
to it. There is something attractive and convincing, 


something that helps one over the old difficulty of the 
division between ‘* ancient ’’ and ‘‘ medieval ’’ in the 
theory of a whole, true Culture, which succeeded the 
Classical in the East while yet a third, what Dr. 
Spengler calls indeed the Western, was preparing in 
the West. 

Perhaps something of the disrepute (comparatively 
speaking) into which Dr. Spengler’s work has fallen 
since its first great success is due to the fact that he 
sets up as a prophet as well as the philosopher of 
history. We are now, he says, in the last stage of a 
culture, in the stage which he calls civilization, the age 
of great cities and material achievement, standing to 
those who went before us as the Romans did to the 
Greeks. (He selects, oddly enough, Cecil Rhodes, as 
the type of this place of development.) And, when his 
book was first published, men, not in his own country 
alone, but throughout the world, were ready enough 
to believe that we had entered on the last stage of 
something, whether a Culture or a barbarism. But 
mankind is impatient and wanted its ‘‘ untergang *’ 
to take place without delay. The world somehow 
rescued itself, and continues to rescue itself, from what 
seem to us to be unparalleled troubles and those excit- 
able readers, who understood nothing of Dr. Spengler’s 
view of long historical processes, felt a little disap- 
pointed in him. What had seemed a_ peculiarly 
pertinent prophecy now seemed a self-dating charla- 
tanism. 

But, so Dr. Spengler tells us, his whole thesis was 
complete before the war began (I should like, I con- 
fess, to read that pre-war version) and must therefore 
be taken, in that degree, as a prophecy fulfilled. And 
the terms of Dr. Spengler’s analysis answer, though 
chillingly, many of our most urgent questions. Why 
do we feel ourselves to be a Silver Age and yet so dif- 
ferent from the Silver Age of antiquity? It is because 
we, a different Culture, have reached a stage parallel 
with that of the Silver Age of the Classical Culture. 
What are we to do? We should try to be scientists 
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752 
and engineers, not artists and poets. Let us struggle 
as we may, the morphology of Cultures gives us no 
hope, we shall fulfil ourselves better by going with 
the stream than by struggling vainly against it. 

I urge none of these ideas, which, I confess, have 
deeply impressed me. But what I beg leave to call 
Spenglerism is a universe of ideas out of which each 
man may form his own picture, wide or narrow, 
according to his vision and his desires. Dr. 
Spengler is the first to enter on the Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, but it may well be that he knows little more 
of what he has found than did Columbus when he first 
landed in the West Indies. It is certain that he has 
put the philosophy of history on a new basis and on 
one from which it cannot now recede—at any rate 
while our Culture lasts. For it is one of his most con- 
vincing arguments that one of the distinguishing marks 
of our Culture is its cure for history, for chronological 
as distinguished from mathematical numbers. The odd 
thing is that the over-appositeness of his book, com- 
bined, of course, with the highly Teutonic character 
of it, should have resulted in its temporary eclipse. 
One may disagree with everything he says. It still 
cannot be denied that he puts known facts and old 
ideas into such new relations as to provoke wholly new 
currents of thought in the most hostile reader—cur- 
rents of thought which will have the most surprising 
and beneficial results in fertile minds. 

I have said that Dr. Spengler is a German in both 
the best and the worst senses of the word. It would 
be a pity if this universe of ideas were left to be called 
‘* Spenglerismus ’’ instead of ‘‘ Spenglerism.’’ To 
avert that we must have as quickly as may be the 
second half of the book which will undoubtedly make 
plain much that is obscure in the first half. America 
has done us a service. If she lags behind in finishing 
her task, can we not show her an example? 


MR. BELLOC’S ESSAYS 


Short Talks with the Dead and Others. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


OW lamentably soon does the average reader 

grow accustomed to a prolific writer and fall into 
taking him for granted! Consider the case of Mr. 
Belloc. For those who have kept freshness of view, 
there is no stranger writer in contemporary England 
than this familiarly known poet, essayist, historian and 
satirical novelist. Very English in some ways, as in 
his enthusiasm for his part of England, he is really 
more exotic than those to whom the label is applied : 
a French clerical in English politics, a Latin ironist 
warmed with some gusty English humour, a man who, 
for all his raptures over Sussex, has a European mind 
and sees almost everything in relation to the lost 
spiritual unity of Europe. His poetry, with a certain 
English waywardness on the surface, has an under- 
lying substance much harder than is usual in ours, and 
his prose, though it may set one thinking now and then 
of Swift or Cobbett, owes its essential qualities to the 
fact that he writes from an intellectual position more 
sharply defined and stubbornly maintained than any 
it is quite natural for a completely English writer to 
occupy. 

Here is another volume of his essays. Some are 
apparently very slight, few aspire to be more than 
‘* middles ’’ for a literary periodical; and we might 
expect to be able to dispose of them with some few 
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polite words in reference to his learning, humour and 
pungency of style. A book of short essays, by a 
writer who has produced so many, added to a litera- 
ture already very rich in essays, is surely no great 
matter. But it seems impossible for Mr. Belloc, so 
closely knit together are all his convictions, so definite 


| is his personality, to write any casual-seeming page 


without the whole man being involved. These papers, 
the individual importance of which need not be 
exaggerated, tell quite disproportionately. Light 
themselves, they have the whole weight of an intelli- 
gence at once massive and nimble behind them. 

In mere whimsy, he visits the other world, and the 
result is some mild fooling, but it is also this utterance 
by Perkin Warbeck: ‘‘ The achievement of power is 
like gold-mining, where a man will spend twenty 
shillings in washing out a mark. Or again, it is like 
tight-rope dancing with no interpose of leisure. I am 
very sure indeed it is not worth the candle.’’ He sets 
out to write of fools, and we are carried on by his zest 
for folly, but every now and then are aware that the 
vigorous thwacks are falling on humanity in general. 
He defends poverty, as any one of us, at a loss for a 
subject, will champion some doubtful or painful thing, 
to see what can be said for it, but presently he is 
defending it chiefly because it introduces into our 
lives the blessing of irony, and he adds: ‘‘ I have, 
indeed, known rich men to possess irony, but only by 
importation, just as a man may possess a picture he has 
bought.’’ Even the gay nonsense of ‘ Lord Rumbo 
and Lord Jumbo,’ that freakish study of Democrat and 
Tory, has its queer substratum of inconvenient truth. 

Then there is the literary criticism, or rather the 
emphatic laying down of literary law. Never was Mr. 
Belloc more Continental than in his eulogy of Byron, 
the only poet who, as regards his serious verse, is 
better read in a translation, where his personal force 
can be felt and his intolerable incapacity for exquisite- 
ness of utterance, his inability to achieve vital rhythm, 
are no hindrance. It is quite just to say that Byron’s 
is ‘‘verse written for men very much alive and normally 
alive ’’; it is sheer nonsense to praise him for ‘‘ con- 
tinuity,’’ when it is impossible to find thirty consecu- 
tive lines in Byron's serious poetry comparable to any 
random thirty in Shelley or Keats. But Byron has a 
European intellect, and he is one of those for whom 
writing is a kind of action, very good reasons why Mr. 
Belloc should adopt him uncritically. It is not less 
intelligible, though for very different reasons, that he 
should love the ‘ Rasselas ’ of Johnson—‘‘ never was 
wisdom better put, or more enduringly.’’ It is not to 
the intimate, hesitant voices, human or natural, that 
Mr. Belloc has listened. 


ST. PAUL 


A Philosophy from Prison: A Study of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. By F.R. Barry. Student 
Christian Movement. 4s. net. 


FTER fifteen years or so of ceaseless missionary 
activity, St. Paul found himself, through his im- 
prisonment at Rome, in the position of being able to 
consider philosophically the Gospel which he had so 
actively preached. The Epistle to the Ephesians is 
probably a general letter to the Gentile churches 
embodying his developed theology. 
It must be admitted that as a theological writer St. 
Paul has certain well-defined limitations. The range 
of his ideas is enormous, but his style is apt to render 
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them somewhat confusing, and it is often difficult to 
follow the development of any single train of thought. 
Professor Barry has explained simply the fundamental 
theme of the Ephesians : that theme being the Redemp- 
tion considered as part of a divinely ordered plan of 
human history. To a Jew, of course, history was 
mainly the Old Testament, and to St. Paul the Old 
Testament was a progressive revelation of the fore- 
ordained purpose of God, culminating in the Atone- 
ment, or reconciliation of the divine and human natures, 
by which the will of God was recognized as the basis of 
duty. The old arbitrary law was superseded by the 
new order, founded upon the final and perfect revela- 
tion of Our Lord upon earth. That, in brief, is St. 
Paul’s philosophy of history. Through the Atonement 
man can identify his purpose with the purpose of God. 
Later, St. Athanasius, in the fuller light afforded by 
the Fourth Gospel and the writings of St. John, placed 
the emphasis of this philosophy upon the dogma of the 
Incarnation, representing the complete union of the 
two natures. 

The conception of a single plan of history—the will 
of God operating through the agency of man—led 
inevitably to the idea of a united church, based upon 
divine authority and revelation : 

This is the church as St. Paul conceives it, that Catholic 
Church, in which we profess belief, in the sense of pledging 
ourselves to help it come true. This church is not of time 
and space. It is, as St. Paul would put it, ‘‘ in the heaven- 
lies.”’ It is a church in the soul, of which the church or ‘* the 
churches’? upon earth are fragmentary expressions and 
embodiments. ‘‘ When He is in the heart, city of God, thou 
art.’ To be ‘‘ loyal to the Catholic Church ’’ means loyalty 
to that idea, with its historic partial manifestations in the past 
and in the present, and the hope of its illimitable future. 
Professor Barry’s division of the text into sections 

emphasizes admirably the main trend of thought and 
the sequence of ideas: it has, too, the additional 
advantage of making his commentary much easier to 
follow. The book contains much that is suggestive and 
illuminating, and its principal value perhaps lies in the 
application of the theology of St. Paul, as expounded 
in what is certainly the obscurest of his writings, to 
the problems of modern life and conduct. 


A YEAR IN SWEDEN 
Southern Shade. By 
Chapman and Hall. 


Northern Lights and 
Douglas Goldring. 
12s. 6d. net. 


R. GOLDRING tells us that, of necessity, he has 

lately been practising non-resistance to Fate. He 
adds that, in such cases, one’s personal inclinations 
are not usually consulted. Sighing for the South, he 
was constrained to take himself to the uncomfortable, 
depressing North. More than that, appointed pro- 
fessor of English Literature, it was his lot to dwell in 
Gothenburg, among business people. What could be 
more appalling? The business man, there and every- 
where, is so respectable, so ‘‘ hoggishly ignorant.’’ 
The Swedish specimen, indeed, failing to understand 
the arts, does at least respect them. But even the 
Swede is gifted with that bountiful lack of vision 
which characterizes his kind. He prophesies, and 
awaits, the wane of commercial England. So un- 
adaptable, these English. But, Mr. Goldring assures 
us, the last people to be believed are your captains 
of industry. What then of the Swedish character in 
general? He finds the Nordic gravity, if not the 
Nordic gloom; a certain pomposity, and an almost 
funereal ceremoniousness on social occasions. But 
you may blame the climate for the Swedish frigidity 
and lack of temperament. What is left these pros- 
perous, self-respecting people but either to toil 
unremittingly or make escape towards the south and 
the sun, if they may. However, they have real 


kindliness. Their family life has its charm and sweet- 
ness, although the rule of ‘ ladies last ’’ still lingers 
among them. 
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In an amusing chapter Mr. Goldring, conscious that 
his impressions are temperamental, ransacks the not 
very numerous travel books exhibiting the Swede. 
Hospitable and formal, runs the verdict, like his own. 
One regrets that his sphere of observation is more 
contracted than that of the other travellers. The 
Norwegian Dovrefjeld or Jotunheim call him not. He 
seems content to relinquish Dalecarlia and the primi- 
tive, mystical peasant to Selma Lagerléf. Stockholm 
and Copenhagen visited, he quits Gothenburg only 
for slightest inspection of the nearest-lying coast and 
rock-archipelago or some health resort hard by: 

A land without heart or bowels, a land without mountains, 

a land of lumps of rock and melancholy, inanimate fir trees, 

and of lakes like tear-drops from the eyes of some lugubrious 

god. Ugh! a horrid land. 

And, escaping, he gets no further south than austere 
Brittany. But the proper study of mankind is man; 
and Mr. Goldring is suitably equipped. He can use 
some of the many shades of realism. The good 
Baron stranded in Copenhagen is sketched for our 
amused pity. A cluster of English abroad, degen- 
erates, post-war victims, ‘‘ sub-human waste pro- 
ducts,’’ as he elsewhere terms the like, are caustically 
dismissed. The social leader of another English 
colony earns our indignation, should we happen to 
detest Imperialism as Mr. Goldring does. And 
though Southend is not exactly the South, he has his 
joy of it on a June Sunday. Here, at all events, is 
Merry, Cockney England. Here is the true London 
which ‘‘ takes the genius of a Dickens or a Marie 
Lioyd to capture and reveal.’’ 


MR. SITWELL ON WATTEAU 


Antoine Watteau. By Sacheverell Sitwell. The 
Studio. 5s. net. 


HIS is the second volume in the ‘ Masters of Paint- 

ing’ Series. Mr. Sitwell’s short monograph is 
very much less informative than some other volumes 
in this series, and does not make up for its lack of 
reference value by any particular critical incisiveness 
Mr. Sitwell displays his tastes and his ‘ originalities,’ 
and squeezes in occasion for a gibe or so at the 
National Gallery. The Directorate of the Gallery is 
not above criticism, but it is above gibes. 


The ‘‘ Scottish 
Widows” has in- 
creased the rate of 
Intermediate Bonus (to be allowed in 
respect of Claims and Surrenders) to 
38s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND. 

The present is therefore a very 
favourable time to become a Member 
of this old-established Mutual Society. 


Let us quote for your age. 


Scottish Widows Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Founded 1815. Funds 253 millions. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh (G. J. 
Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). London: 28 Cornhill, 
E.C.3, and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 


Here and Beyond. By Edith Wharton. 
ton. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fairy Gold. By Compton MacKenzie. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Parsons’ Wives. By Mifanwy Price. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE six stories in ‘ Here and Beyond ’ ail have an 

architectural quality. They do not come up as 
flowers but as buildings, and their true lines are not 
revealed until the scaffolding is cleared away. In this 
they differ from much modern work, which is often 
uncertain and careless of its ultimate shape: it may 
or may not be a satisfactory specimen, according as 
its roots have been plentifully or scantily nourished by 
the author’s mind. In much modern work, too, there 
is diversity of method but one compelling conscious- 
ness—the author’s; story and presentation alike are 
subdued to the mind, sometimes to the mental pro- 
cesses, of the author. They are variations on the par- 
ticular esthetic credo which holds his mind at the 
moment, they are a chain of milestones marking his 
progress, and have the limited individuality of mile- 
stones. 

Mrs. Wharton’s stories are not like this. She has 
arrived at a technique which satisfies her, and when 
she makes an experiment it is in subject-matter, not 
in method. Her novels are not even semi-detached ; 
they are as independent, as unlike each other, as she 
can make them. Each tale makes its own private 
effort to win a foothold in the imagination. It is true 
that the first three stories in the present collection are 
concerned with the supernatural, but in design and 
intention they are entirely distinct ; while the last three 
are so dissimilar they might have been written by 
three different people. We honour Mrs. Wharton’s 
determination to find fresh worlds to conquer. Her 
campaigns are not all equally successful, but the 
reader enjoys exploring, in her company, the new terri- 
tory, some of which opens its arms to Henry James's 
most considerable marshal, and some of which does 
not. As to the story called ‘ Bewitched,’ we simply 
could not tell what the issue had been. It is a tale so 
full of evasions, elisions, suggestions and half-tones 
that it left us utterly bewildered. ‘ Mary Pask ’ and 
‘ The Young Gentlemen ’ are easier to follow. They 
are not ‘‘ thrillers ’’ and could not be, for in her 
anxiety to avoid crudity Mrs. Wharton has made us 
familiar with the abnormal: she works up to it by 
easy stages and insensible gradations. That people 
should be haunted, should have premonitions and 
psychic powers, seems to be the natural thing. New 
England is, of course, a happy hunting-ground for the 
ghost-monger. In two of her stories Mrs. Wharton 
makes the most of this; to the Puritan conscience sin 
readily assumes a tangible shape. Obstinate, tenaci- 
ous, superstitious, the New Englanders were at the 
mercy of their fears. Unlike Hawthorne, Mrs. 
Wharton does not use the supernatural as a literary 
device, or as the playful half-serious symbol of a theory 
of sin and punishment; she accepts the psychic world 
as an alternative to the real world and binds herself to 
obey its rules. And therefore, to the incredulous, it 
may appear that she is telling, quite seriously, a tale 
which neither she nor her readers can possibly believe. 
Of the other stories ‘ Velvet Ear-Pads ’ is the best— 
a very broad farce founded upon a chance meeting 
between a Professor of Philosophy and a beautiful 
Russian refugee. Mrs. Wharton carries this off per- 
fectly. All her many triumphs are won against odds; 
inspiration sometimes fails her; difficulties and 
improbabilities in the narrative obtrude themselves : 
and yet by keeping her eye unflinchingly on the main 
point of her theme, by always knowing what she is 


Apple- 
Cassell. 


Faber and 


going to do if not how she is going to do it, by balance 
of judgment and force of intention she succeeds in 
turning a forlorn hope into a victory. 

The success of Mr. Compton MacKenzie’s very long 
romance, ‘ Fairy Gold,’ depends upon different con- 
siderations. Mr. MacKenzie, in this book, shows him- 
self a much less serious writer than Mrs. Wharton. 
He spins a yarn about an imaginary island off the 
West Coast of England, peoples it with a knight of 
ancient lineage, called Romare, his two daughters, 
Vivien and Venetia, and a number of almost feudal 
retainers to provide comic relief. To this island, early 
in the war, comes Dick Deverell, in charge of a small 
garrison. There is a dug-out Colonel on the main- 
land, pompous and self-important; there is a Naval 
Detachment round the corner, lynx-eyed and sup- 
posedly jealous of the junior service. Deverell falls in 
love with Vivien but cannot prosecute his suit because 
of her father’s hostility. The Knight of Roon is a 
character-part. He has a fanatical hatred for the 
garrison and its inoffensive commandant: he has a 
‘* system ’’ which he tests every year at Monte Carlo 
with disastrous effects upon his already diminished 
fortune ; he tyrannizes over everything and everybody : 
he is the perfect autocrat of fiction. Deverell is 
removed from his command for supposed negligence, 
returning at the end of the war to buy the neighbour- 
ing island of Roon. But the situation has changed. 
Sir Morgan Romare is virtually ruined and has 
called in to his aid a most disagreeable deus ex machina 
in the person of a sanctimonious war-profiteer who has 
acquired an interest in the island. The struggle of the 
two girls to dislodge this intruder occupies the second 
half of the book. From time to time Mr. MacKenzie 
takes his subject seriously; the love-scenes between 
Vivien and Dick are often excellent, and the collapse 
of Romare’s fortune and his personal humiliation are 
faithfully and touchingly drawn. But for the most 


Light, cool, 
and 
comfortable 
wear for 
men. 


PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


They wear well, wash well, re- 
tain their colour and lustrous 
surface, and are inexpensive. 


LOOK FOR THE ‘‘ LUVISCA”’ 
TAB ON EVERY GARMENT. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER OR 
STORES TO SHOW YOU THE 
— NEWEST PATTERNS — 


If any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘LUVISCA” SHIRTS, 
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SMOKING GOES 
BY FLAVOUR 


The essential joy of pipe-smoking 
lies in the flavour of the tobacco. 
A really fine flavour, such as that 
of Three Nuns, cannot be pro- 
duced cheaply; it comes from the 
scientific blending of the more 
expensive grades of leaf, matured 
for years. Yet Three Nuns is 
economical to smoke, because it 
burns slowly and is religiously free 
from waste. 


THREE 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
102 an ounce 


In Packets: 1 0z. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 02. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


StepHen Mircuett & Son, 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland}, Ltd. 
852a 


RECOMMEND 


APOSTATE 


By FORREST REID J0s. 6d. net 


Times Lit. Sup.: ‘‘ Apostate is not a formal 
autobiography of childhood and boyhood... . 
The book is rather the fulfilment of the years 
remembered, an ordering of sights and emotions 
and whisperings into a destined harmony. Mr. 
Reid’s first few chapters have a beauty which 
one cannot quite name... . 

““ The autobiography more and more acquires 
the common light of common hours. The latter 
half of the book is delightfully entertaining, but 
the divine nostalgia is missing.” 

Robert Lynd in the Daily News: ‘“ Mr. 
Forrest Reid is determinedly an artist, a culti- 
vator of the garden of literature, with fine taste 
and incapable of writing a scamped sentence. 

“Apostate is an intellectual and_ spiritual 
autobiography .... A beautiful and engross- 
ing book. It is one of the few autobiographies 
of our time that are works of art.’’ 

Osbert Sitwell in the Outlook: ‘‘ A fascinat- 
ing and in places a beautiful book, and it shows 
how the border of wonder on which his char- 
acters live was the world in which he too lived 
as a boy.... The growth of an imagination 
as interesting, as symbolic, as any recently 
ne revealed to the world.” 


Send a 
postcard 


for Constable's 
Monthly List 


ELSON’S 
OVELS net 
Stories of Adventure and the Open Air 


“What a welcome relief one feels in turning from the prevalent 
surfeit of sex novels to a healthy romance of adventure.""—The Bookman 
on a Nelson Novel. 


THE WAR MAKER ALAN HILLGARTH 


‘“*A competent, exciting. and agreeably written story with a con- 
vincing topical interest."—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE GLORY OF EGYPT .L. moressy 


A romance of adventure in the Himalayas and Tibet, and the finding 
of the remnants of a family descended from Egyptian kings. 


THE STORMY PETREL 
OSWALD KENDALL 


“ Has the real tang of the sea.""—Aberdeen Press. 


THE PEACOCK’S TAIL 
Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 


“A distinctly stirring tale of the Secret Service.""—Yorkshire Post. 


SOUTH SEA GOLD CHARLES RODDA 


“A full-blooded and well-written tale of adventure.""— Western Mail. 


THE IVORY GRAVES 
Sir HECTOR DUFF 


“ One of the best adventure stories recently published.'’—Birmingham 


Post. 
Complete Lists from Parkside Works, EDINBURGH 


T. NELSON & SONS, Limited, 
LONDON & EDINBURGH 
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part Mr. MacKenzie just lets himself go, indulging his 
fancy as he will, sometimes with charming, sometimes 
with frivolous effect. Often the details, as in much 
of the precocious conversation of Venetia, are delicious ; 
often the humours of the antique retainers make one 
laugh aloud. And there is shrewdness and penetra- 
tion, together with a good deal of prejudice and ready- 
made satire, in the portrait of the war-profiteer. 
Throughout the book the real and the sham, the in- 
spired and the derived, jostle each other; the narrative 
tries to look after itself, loses itself and runs on a 
hundred pages longer than it need. ‘ Fairy Gold’ is 
a fascinating, exasperating performance. 

‘ Parsons’ Wives’ is an exceedingly delicate and 
distinguished study of clerical life. Those who scoff 
at tea-cup storms, who do not mind if there is an extra 
stain upon the table-cloth, who do not care if so-and-so 
appears to like them less well than he did last year, 
will find little to amuse them in Miss Price’s book. 
The lives of the three women who have all married 
clergymen are made up of small enjoyments, con- 
siderable sorrows, tiny failures at adjustment, losses 
and victories in tiny skirmishes, longings con- 
scientiously repressed. The whole thing is drawn in 
miniature and in the palest colours. But it is exceed- 
ingly well drawn, with an exquisitely sensitive touch. 
None of the characters has much humour, or humour 
that avails to make life easier; but Miss Price has 
plenty. One does not criticize the book on the ground 
that its field is small and its emotions too tenuous and 
intricate to be real. ‘* In small proportion we just 
beauties see,’’ and ‘ Parsons’ Wives’ is an admir- 
able example of this dictum. A more serious defect, 
which colours the whole book, is Miss Price’s 
‘* defeatist ’’ attitude towards the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Her characters are charming people, infinitely 
concerned in pleasing those around them, self-sacrific- 
ing, even noble. But they are anemic, devitalized : 
they find life ‘* tedious in the barren dusk.’’ 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 222 
DIPLOMATISTS : WITH CUNNING AND FINESSE 
THEY SERVED THEIR MASTERS IN THE DAY OF STRESS. 
Beasts yoked for labour, men conjoined for games. 
Adorns the head of warriors and dames. 
You voice your woe: ‘ So be it!’ says my heart. 
Will help to heal the wound from which you smart. 
Horsey, but in me mark a famous mime. 
Only a fragment of unending time. ; 
In woods this noble savage once ran wild. 
Five-eighths of one on whom a goddess smiled. 
Tis short, but yet the middle’s all we need. 
Deficiency of stuff whereon to feed. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 220 
I G 
CaN Ute 
Difficul T 
I nclemen T 
rtemisi A 
R_eggofitte P! 1 Your pettifoggers damn their souls 
UnworkmanlikE To share with knaves in cheating foots. 
B ricklaye R —Hudibras, Il. i. 515, 
arbari C 2 Lo, we heard of it in Ephrathah : 
E phratha H? We found it in the field of the wood. 
R egatt A —Ps. cxxxii. 6 (R.V.) 


Dovuste Acrostic No. 220.—The winner is Mr. A. de V, 
Blathwayt, Bath and County Club, Bath, who has selected as 
his prize ‘ A Cricketer’s Yarns,’ by Richard Daft, published by 
Chapman and Hall and reviewed in our columns on June 5, 
under the title ‘ Cricket and Old-time Gossip.’ Eleven other 
competitors chose this book, sixteen named ‘ The Romantic 
90's,’ etc. 

Atso Correct: Armadale, Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, Dhualt, Fra, 
Gay, Kirkton, Lilian, C. J. Warden. 


— 


One Licur Wronc: Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Iago, J. 
Sutton, Yendu. 
Two Licuts Wronc: Baldersby, Beechworth, Bordyke, 


Carlton, Dolmar, Madge, Martha, N. 
others more, 

Acrostic No. 219.—Correct: Armadale; Ong Licgut Wronxc: 
G. M. Fowler; Two Licuts Wronc: Albert E. K. Wherry. 


O. Sellam, Peter. All 


14/60 H.P. 


Sole Concessionnaires : 
CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., 
18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


“‘ The Best Medium Powered Car in the World.’’ 


A car to be appreciated for its advanced design 
and high mechanical efficiency, it stands 
foremost in its class, due to its amazing per- 
formance with a comparatively small engine. 
Here, the latest attributes of science and 
design are blended to produce—the best 
medium powered car in the world. 


ANCIA 


13.9 R.A.C. 


‘LAMBDA" 
"Grams: *Phone: 
‘* Curlanath, Piccy, London.’” Mayfair 7050 
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16,000 miles—and not 
a single penny in repairs! 
That’s the kind of service that 
spells entire satisfaction 
HE same owner who writes of his Austin 
Twenty that it has done 16,000 miles and, 
apart from decarbonizing, has not cost him 
one penny in repairs, is also the possessor of an 
Austin Twelve. Of the latter he says: ‘I am 
simply delighted with the car, which has now 
- 4,900 miles to its credit, and I am now contem- 
plating a Continental tour of some 2,000 or 3,000 
Vv) miles next September.”’ 
V. This testimony is typical of the opinions which 
by Austin owners are continually expressing to us. 
5, Get the nearest Austin agent to arrange a trial 
- Prices at Works: and experience Austin Excellence for yourself. 
| AUSTIN TWENTY . from £475 
ra, 
LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
All gemma London Showrooms: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
(near Marble Arch) 
iG: 


ENEATH the shining coat of the python the 
Boanescies ripple like skeins of silk. It is not 

strength nor speed only that allows the 
python to overtake and subdue any living creature. 
It is its superb flexibility that makes it irresistible. 
And beneath the shining surface of the Bentley, 
perfect workmanship gives the same magical 


flexibility, the same thrilling smoothness, the same 
sense of dominant life. 


Light Touring Chassis - - £795 
Complete Cars from - £995 
Standard Chassis - - - - £895 
Complete Cars from - - . - ° ° 21,225 
Speed Model Chassis’ - - - - £25 


Complete Cars from - - - - - - 21,125 
Saloons on Standard Chassis from - - - - 21, 
Dunlop Tyres Standard. 
May we send you a catalogue or arrange a trial run? 


Telephone : 
Regent 6911 


Telegrams : 
* Benmotlim, 
Phone, London 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD., POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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MOTORING 
A NEW SCHEME FOR DRIVERS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


Secretary, inaugurated recently a new scheme for 

the safety of road users whereby every purchaser 
of Morris cars bought through the London distri- 
butors, Messrs. Stewart and Arden, Ltd., receives a 
course of instruction in driving, the rules and 
courtesies of the road, and in the mechanical parts of 
the machine. Sir William attended at Morris House, 
New Bond Street (where the lectures are given daily 
from g a.m. until 6 p.m., and until 7 p.m. on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays), and addressed an 
assemblage of motorists. He stated that this scheme 
would have received his official support in May, when 
it was to have been inaugurated, but for the troubles 
that intervened. He was glad, however, that Mr. 
Gordon Stewart had now given him the opportunity 
to be present, although already over 1,000 new motor- 
ists had taken advantage of attending the courses. 
He was glad to inaugurate a system for training new 
owners and drivers of cars before they were let loose 
on the public highway. 


Ss WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, the Home 


* * 


The number of motor vehicles was fast increasing on 
the roads, and would multiply until the proportion to 
the population was nearly as large as that in the U.S.A. 
and he trembled to think of what conditions might arise 
in the future if the widening of London streets was 
not taken in hand. Here in the middle of the twentieth 
century it was impossible for traffic to run on roads 
originated for that of some hundreds of years ago. 
Many schemes had been originated to solve the trans- 
port problem, but to-day was the age of an infinite 
number of small vehicles, as goods and passenger 
carriers, as against larger trains and trams. As one 
who was concerned with the Metropolitan and general 
police matters he was in favour of this scheme of 
gratuitous instruction to every person who bought a 
car, to avoid harm and damage to others on the high- 
ways. One must face facts, and Sir William regretted 
that the number of accidents was on the increase. The 
latest official returns from the Home Office for March 
showed that the number of fatal accidents from horsed 
vehicles was lower in 1925 than in 1924 (217 as com- 
pared to 258 in 1924, and non-fatal accidents 6,288 in 
1924 and 5,738 in 1925). On the other hand, the 
fatalities from motors had increased. Fatal accidents 
from motor omnibuses were 459 in 1924 and 522 in 
1925, from tramcars 113 in 1924 and 124 in 1925, and 
from other cars and commercial motor vehicles 2,560 
in 1924 and 2,879 in 1925, while from all types of 
motors, non-fatal accidents were 111,000 in 1925 as 
compared with 94,000 in 1924. These were serious 
figures, which made one think that the people driving 
were not as well trained in road sense as they ought 
to be. He looked forward to the day when the work- 
ing man would own a car as he did in America. It 
would give him a wonderful interest in life, better 
health in getting fresh air, and change of scenery. He 
impressed upon the instructors through whose hands 
the new motorists were passed, that they should be 
particularly careful that their pupils were thoroughly 
well informed on the courtesy of the road that they 
should give to other users. The pedestrian had just 
as much right as the motorist to the road, and he 
hoped that as he walked across the street in the future 
the lessons they gave to the new owner would prevent 
him and other people from having to skip hurriedly to 
the pathway to avoid danger. He wished great suc- 
cess to this free driving instruction scheme. 
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£16 Tax. 
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SUNBEAM 


Specialists with 


Service Stations 
from the Midlands 
to the South Coast 


As the Authorised London Dis- 
tributors of Sunbeam cars, and 
sole distributors of a wide terri- 
tory in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 
Rootes Ltd. have a specialised 
knowledge which is placed freely 
at the disposal of interested 
Every convenience 
in connection with 
car purchase, and Rootes’ Chain 
of six Service Stations provide 
unrivalled facilities for after- 
purchase maintenance. Buy 
your Sunbeam from the _ best 
equipped Sunbeam Specialists. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST 
CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


motorists. 
is oftered 


Buy your Car from Rootes 
—it Costs no more! 
141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


‘Phones: Mayfair 2010 (7 lines) ‘Grams: “ Rootesmoti, Wesdo.” 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, upon completion 
Service Works : Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 


BRANCHES: MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, 
WROTHAM, BIRMINGHAM (Geo. Heath, Ltd.) 


CARS PACKED, SHIPPED AND DELIVERED TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD BY ROOTES EXPORT DEPT. 


Ready for 
the Road 


Pre-eminent in the 
medium size car class 


O other medium size car a 
excels this fine model. It a 
possesses high efficiency, dis- . 


tinctive appearance and absolute 
reliability. 


With the overhead valve, super- 
efficient Sunbeam engine, power 
is produced easily and smoothly. 
Steering is unusually light, the 
four-wheel brakes safe and 
effective at all speeds. Canti- 
lever rear springs ensure riding 
comfort over rough roads and 
smooth. The appearance of 
the complete car is inimitable, 
beautifully clean lines, coach- 
work designed and built by 
artists in their craft, upholstery 
in perfect taste and a rare beauty 
of finish. 


There is no other medium size 
car like the 14/40 h.p. Sunbeam. 
Let us arrange a trial run for 
you and prove what Sunbeam 
supremacy really means. 


The Supreme Car 


SUNBEAM 


Other Models, 20/60 h,p., 30/90 h.p. and Three-litre Super Sports 
* Arrangements can be made to supply any Sunbeam model on the 
Hire-Purchase System. 
Dunlop tyres are standard on all models. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
Moorfield Works . - WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Sh wrooms and Export Dept.: 


12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms 106 DEANSGATE 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


last week has this week become more pro- 
nounced. The figures issued by the Board of 
Trade for May have emphasized the crippling effect on 


TL HE undecided tendency which markets developed 


the industry of this country of the General 
and Coal Strike. At first blush it would seem 
that the City has ignored the Coal Strike and 


its detrimental effect, but on consideration it appears 
that more attention has been paid to the collapse 
of the General Strike as a permanent market 
factor. As I have already written, the vindi- 
cation of constitutional methods during last month 
has pointed a moral, the benefits of which will be felt 
in this country for many years. This accounts for the 
strength of the Stock Exchange of late. Personally, 
however, I feel that should the Coal Strike continue 
prices in home industrials will droop, because the fact 
cannot be overlooked that the balance sheets to be 
issued this time next year are bound to reflect the loss 
of trade being experienced at the moment. 


A FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


In the near future the public will be invited to sub- 
scribe for debentures and ordinary shares in Hardelot 
Domain, Ltd. The prospectus will show that the 
Company has been formed with the object of develop- 
ing the freehold estate known as Hardelot Domain, in 
the North of France, as a sea-side and country plea- 
sure resort. Hardelot is situated about six miles south 
of Boulogne, and is apparently very accessible. It is 
claimed that visitors leaving Victoria at 9 a.m. will be 
able to lunch at Hardelot at 1 p.m., and if they wish 
to arrive back in London the same evening to do so 
by leaving at 7 o’clock. In addition to the building 
of villas the development includes the erection of 
hotels, a casino, a country club, a race course and, of 
course, a golf course. I give these details of this 
issue partly because of its unusual nature and partly 
because those associated with it should prove capable 
of turning it into a successful venture. The directors 
include Monsieur Henri Letellier, the Mayor of Deau- 
ville. As I have not yet had an opportunity of study- 
ing a final prospectus, I am not in a position to give 
a definite opinion on the advisability of applying for 
shares. The prospectus, when it does appear, should 
be well worth perusal. 


TOBACCO 
The activity in tobacco shares last week has led to 
considerable surmise as to the value of Bats and Imps. 
A careful analysis of the figures of the British Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company has led me to the opinion that 
for the time being the shares are adequately valued at 
130s. cum rights. In view of the considerable specu- 
lation in anticipation of the bonus declaration and the 
profit-taking sales that this will lead to, it is possible 
that this figure may not be reached. Those who hold 
Bats as a permanent investment should, in my 
opinion, retain their holding; once the shares have 
gone ex-bonus they will look cheap, and within a 
couple of years the Company will probably be in a 
position to distribute another. Those who have 
bought Bats for purely speculative purposes should, in 
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my opinion, be content with about 127s. 6d. for their 
holdings. As regards Imps, an estimate is much more 
difficult, inasmuch as the size of the bonus to be de. 
clared is not known, neither is it known whethe; 
a bonus will be declared soon or after an_ interyaj 
of some months: I assume that a bonus yjjj 
be forthcoming eventually. Until the extent of 
this bonus is known it is obviously impossible 
accurately to calculate the value of the shares, 
The market suggests that the bonus will take 
the form of a further issue of ordinary shares. Per. 
sonally, I incline to the opinion that it will take the 
form of a free issue of preference shares, but the 
secrets of these tobacco companies are so splendidly 
preserved that an opinion is really only a guess, and 
therefore of no great value. I suggest that when the 
Imp bonus arrives it will be worth not more than 20s, 
a share, in which event Imps presumably will be worth 
120s., but as I have explained there are no adequate 
grounds for this estimate. There are, however, over 
29,000,000 Imp ordinary shares issued, which fact 
must not be lost sight of in estimating a bonus. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION 


I would draw attention to the £1 ordinary shares 
of the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa. 
The capital of this Corporation consists of £ 3,718,453 
41 ordinary shares. The Corporation is a finance 
company, mainly interested in South African mining 
concerns. It has taken a leading hand in the explora- 
tion and development of the new base metal field of 
Northern Rhodesia; it owns a considerable holding in 
the Bwana McKubwa Company, and it also has a 
substantial interest in the Rhodesian Congo Border 
Concessions, the Loangwa Concessions, the Serenji 
and the Kasempa Concessions. As I have a high 
opinion of the future prospects of this field, I consider 
the Anglo-American Corporation should in due course 
derive considerable profit from these holdings. The 
Board is a strong one, having as its Chairman Sir E. 
Oppenheimer. A dividend of 10% has been paid for 
the last three years, and on this distribution the shares 
are well valued at the present price of 35s., but in 
view of the future possibilities of the Company | 
consider them a promising lock-up mining investment. 


NITRATE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Lack of space has so far precluded any reference 
being made to the Nitrate Producers Steamship Com- 
pany meeting which appeared in this paper on June 5. 
I draw attention to this meeting now because the 
Chairman of the Company, Sir John Latta, voiced 
serious criticisms on the question of steamers and 
freight. Despite the difficult times the Company 
succeeded in paying a dividend of 10% free of income 
tax, which must be considered a very satisfactory 
achievement. 


B.E.T.’s 

At the British Electric Traction Company meeting, 
the Chairman, Mr. J. S. Austin, dropped a hint that 
there was a possibility that shareholders might partici- 
pate in the company’s reserves in the form of a bonus. 
Shareholders must be gratified with the progress of 
this company, as the dividend on the ordinary stock 
has this year amounted to 8%, the fourth consecutive 
year in which the amount of the dividend has been 
raised by 1%. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


Total Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total!Income Exceeds £9, 959, 000 
Edinburgh : 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 
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Gompany Meeting 
ODHAMS PRESS 


Tue SixtH ANNUAL MEETING of Odhams Press, Ltd., was held 
on June 17 at the Hotel Cecil. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Grant Morden, J.P., M.P., who presided, 
said that he was sure shareholders had realized the satisfactory 
result of the year’s working. It showed a net profit of 
£118,114, as compared with £102,923 in 1924. Last year the 
net sales of John Bull had increased from 800,000 in the preced- 
ing year to 900,000. To-day they were considerably over a million, 
John Bull had the largest net sale of any weekly periodical in 
the country, and enjoyed a particularly high place in the confi- 
dence and regard of its readers. In turn it was well known to 
the advertiser, as was indicated in the increase in advertisement 
revenue. The financial result of the amalgamation of the 
Sportsman with the Sporting Life had fully justified the action of 
the directors in effecting the purchase. The position of both the 
Borough Billposting Company and the Gosnay Advertising Com- 
pany was well maintained, and new and important advertising 
sites were constantly being acquired to meet the steady increase 
in those branches of the company’s business. The printing 
department continued in its position of prime contributor to the 
net revenue of the company. It was satisfactory to know that 
their services were appreciated by the Public Authorities, im- 
portant newspapers, and other customers for whom they worked. 
The company’s other journals were being very well supported. 
Dean and Son, Ltd., the proprietors of Debrett’s Peerage, 
and other well-known publications, was in a satisfactory position. 
Until within the last few weeks the directors had felt confident 
that they would be able to tell the shareholders that they might 
lok forward to an unbroken series of increased profits. He 
was sorry to say, however, that the General Strike and the 
Coal Strike would mean that they must face a temporary break 
in their series of progressive figures. With the return to 
stable labour conditions the directors had every reason to 
believe that, while the profits of the current year were obviously 
bound to suffer, the business would be restored to its normal 
state of progress. The Chairman, in conclusion, referred to 
the excellent services rendered to the company by their Managing 
Director, Mr. Elias. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


“ Standard’’ Poets—CONGREVE 


“ Reproach cuts deeper than the keenest sword 
and cleaves my heart.” 
Mourning Bride. 


Self-reproach—keen as the sword-blade—when the 
“ Castles in the Air ’’ fall to earth—and provision for the 
future has been overlooked and neglected. 


The man who has effected a Family Provision Policy with 
The Standard is freed from self-reproach should ill health 
or misfortune attack him. 

A very small annual deposit secures a very large sum for 
one’s dependants from the moment the first deposit is made. 


1,000 can be secured by a man of 30 for an annual 
outlay approximately equivalent to 30s. a month only. 


Write to-day for a copy of Explanatory Booklet ““AE1”’ 


to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825). 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 


LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN - - 


- 59 DAWSON STREET. 


& 


HAVING is just 
a before-breakfast 
incident if you make 
use of the Gillette 
Blade. 
| The finest of blade 
| steel, a perfected pro- 
cess of manufacturing 
| and a vigilant inspec- 
| tion system — all of 
these attest the ex- 
| 
| 


ceptional value in the 
Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved 


Gillette, it is inded the 
ideal way to a perfect shave 
—dquickly, safely, comfort- 


SAFETY RAZOR 


4 /6 PER PACKET OF 10 IN PACKET» OF 5 2 /3 


(20 Shaving Edges) (10 Shaving Edges) 
Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, 
Hairdressers, Chemists, etc., throughout the 
Country. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184, 188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Company Meeting 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY COMPANY 


Presiding at the meeting of this company, held on June 15, 
the Chairman, Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts said that, speaking in 
general terms, the results for the year under review compared 
fairly favourably with those of its predecessor, and might be 
considered on the whole as reasonably satisfactory, when one 
considered the somewhat difficult conditions of business which 
ruled in most parts of the world. Had the increased gross 
receipts of £120,169 resulted in additional net profits it would 
have been all the more satisfactory, but unfortunately working 
expenses increased by £184,560, so that the net receipts were 
reduced by £64,391, that was when dealing with the com- 
pany’s business as a whole. Actually on the railway side of 
the business the net receipts were £49,030 less, and from the 
waterworks £15,361 less. The reason of the increase in the 
working expenses was not far .o seck. There was a larger 
traffic handled, which obviously cost something, and oil fuel 
cost £50,000 more than in 1924, whilst there were increases 
in the wages bills and additional expenditure brought about by 
the new social laws in force in Chili and Bolivia, and to Chilian 
income tax; the latter alone costing an additional £20,000. 
During the year 1,700,000 tons of public cargo had been carried, 
of which 787,000 tons were nitrate. Obviously that was a very 
important portion of the total tonnage carried, but it was carried 
cheaply, and whilst it was a little difficult to arrive at exact 
figures, he thought he might fairly estimate that last year the 
total gross receipts from their nitrate traffic, including everything 
appertaining to it, both up and down, would be somewhere be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent. of the whole of their gross receipts. 
The actual results of the water undertaking were not so good as 
in the previous year, but the explanations with regard to the 
increased working expenses on the railway side of their business 
were those also of the waterworks. 

Having received the accounts, the Chairman went on to refer 
to the nitrate industry, observing that it was extremely difficult 
to estimate what their nitrate traffic was likely to be for the 
remainder of the year, and although the present position seemed 
to foreshadow a fairly considerable reduction in the tonnage, 
yet the situation was not without reasonable hope of improve- 
ment. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The Seconp Orpinary GeneraL Meetinc of Allied News- 
papers, Ltd., was held on June 14 at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 

Sir William E. Berry, Bt. (Chairman of the Company), 
presided. 

After dealing generally with the balance sheet, the chairman® 
drew attention to the new item of ‘“‘ investments,’’ one which, 
he said, he hoped would become more important every year. 
He went on to say: In the accounts before you it appears at 
the figure of £3,007. As you will have seen from the directors’ 
report, there is included in this amount the whole of the 
Ordinary capital of our subsidiary, Allied Northern News- 
papers, Ltd., consisting of 1,000,000 shares of £1 each. Your 
directors have not attempted at the moment to put a value on 
this holding, but from the figures given in the prospectus of 
Allied Newspapers, Ltd., plus the profits accruing from other 
interests acquired later, it is obvious that these shares are of 
substantial value. 


As I informed you on the occasion of our last meeting, your 
board has adopted the policy of showing the profits of the 
company in a net form—that is, after providing for taxation. 
It is somewhat difficult this year, therefore, for a comparison 
to be made with the profits of last year, but it gives us very 
great pleasure to inform you that they are larger than they 
were in 1924, and therefore larger than in any previous year. 
In a tax-free form they amount, as you will have seen, to the 
sum of £760,486. We have to add to this the amount brought 
forward from last year. In the balance sheet this was shown 
at £194,878, subject to tax. We reserved on account of income 
tax for the year 1924 the sum of £150,000, and this leaves us 
with a net carry forward from last year’s figures to this of 
£44,878. Adding the tax-free profit for the year of £760,486 to 
the net tax-free balance from last year of £44,878, you get a 
total of £805,365. From this has to be deducted, as shown in 
the report, the interest on the Debenture stock and bank 
interest, the two Preference dividends and the interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares paid on June 3 last. 
This leaves us with the sum of £375,326. You will remember 
that last year we transferred to a general reserve account 
£469,674, being the amount of the preliminary expenses and 
stamp duties in connexion with the formation of the company. 
In the year under review we are adding to this account the 
cost of the discount on the issue of Debentures, plus the 
expenses and stamp duties, amounting in all to £56,973, and 
making a total item of £526,647. 


We have, therefore, taken from the profits available the sum 
of £176,973, so as to make the reserve into a total of £646,647. 
We are then taking from this reserve a sum equal to the total 
at which the preliminary expenses now stand of £526,647, 
and extinguishing this item from our balance sheet. Having 
regard to the general policy of other large companies in dealing 
with this item over a period of years our procedure may be 
regarded as somewhat heroic. Your directors feel, however, 
that the prospects of the company justify them in the step, 
and feel also that, being in a position to deal with the item in 
this way, it is sound finance and in the best interests of the 
—r that they should remove the item from the balance 
sheet. 


As the report states, it is proposed, subject to your approval, 
to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
making a total of 11 per cent., less tax, for the year. 


Although the year 1925 was by no means one of general 
prosperity, you will have gathered from the figures before you 
that our newspapers and other publications have continued to 
make headway. 


The Sunday Times, as you know, is published in London. 
It will interest you to know that that newspaper made a 
record gain last year both in circulation and advertising revenue. 
In October last it published an edition of thirty-two pages, full 
newspaper size. This was the first occasion on which any 
Sunday newspaper in Great Britain has made such an achieve- 
ment. We have since made many issues of the Sunday Times 
containing that number of pages. Last year, despite the fact 
that many hundreds of columns were omitted through lack of 
space, the Sunday Times published more advertising than any 
other Sunday newspaper. The total number of columns came 
to over 5,058, or over 1,000 (twenty per cent.) more than our 
nearest competitor. 


The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, 


Mr. J. Gomer Berry (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


Company Meeting 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
_DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 


Tue TuirtietH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the British 
Electric Traction Company, Limited, was held on June 12 a 
the Holborn Restaurant, W.C. 

Mr. J. S. Austen (Chairman of the Company) presided, ang 
in moving the adoption of the report said: I can state in 4 
very few words the result of the working of the company for 
the past year. We have earned £14,000 more than in the 
previous year, and we are able to recommend the payment of 
8 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, against 7 per cent. This 
is the fourth consecutive year in which we have been able to 
raise the dividend by 1 per cent. ; it means that we are paying 
in dividends to-day over £50,000 more than we were paying 
four years ago. I think I may say that this result is satis. 
factory, but it is possible that I feel greater personal gratifica. 
tion at the result than do the shareholders, because very early 
last year we became aware that we were not going to get any 
dividend upon our holding in the Scottish General Transport 
Company. In the previous year we had received between 
£11,000 and £12,000 from that company, so that the prospective 
loss was a serious one. However, not only have we made good 
that loss, but we have also made this increase of £14,000. 

After payment of 8 per cent. on our Ordinary stock we are 
able to add about £22,500 to our undivided profits account, 
making that account practically £300,000. That brings me to 
the question of the undivided profits. This £300,000 represents 
the accumulation of surplus profits which might have been distri- 
buted among the Ordinary stockholders but were, in fact, 
retained by the company. A quite insignificant amount has 
been contributed by the Preference stockholders during the past 
two years, but it must be remembered that this sum was itself 
earned owing to the self-denial of the Ordinary stockholders in 
the past. 

There are many stockholders—and I include myself among 
them—who would like to have a stock bonus. We must be care. 
ful, however, that we do not infringe the rights of the holders 
of the Preference stock, which are these: In the first place, 
they are entitled to a dividend of 6 per cent., and then the 
Ordinary stockholders receive 8 per cent., after which they 
share equally until the Preference have received 8 per cent., 
after which the latter have no further participation. Thus, if 
we were to make a distribution of Ordinary stock, we should, 
in fact, be putting a certain amount in front of the Preference 
stock in the sense that the time of their participation would be 
deferred, but I think I can put before you a scheme which will 
obviate that difficulty. 

You will want to know when we shall be able to put before 
you such a scheme. My answer is that we shall do it as soon 
as we find ourselves in a position to make an extra distribution, 

Mr. Emire Garcke (deputy chairman) seconded the motion, 
and it was carried unanimously. 


Schools 


Reliable information and advice concerning 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


and all kinds of Educational establishments can be obtained 
by calling on or sending particulars of your requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of 
fees, etc.), to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
(Near Oxford Circus). | Telephone : Gerrarp 3272 (2 lines) 


Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,”’ the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2/6, post free 3/- 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Valuable Leaving Scholarships. Fees £95 per annum. 
Scholarship Examination June 29, for the award of six or seven 
Scholarships (maximum value £90). Separate Preparatory 
School. 
Prospectus from Head Master, Dr. Crees. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, LANCS. 


Headmaster - H. Crapockx-Watson, M.A. 


Entrance Examination for September on Saturday, July 10. 
One Scholarship offered on Entrance. Tuition Fees, £20 per 


annum. School Boarding House £75 per annum. 
For Prospectus, etc., apply Headmaster. 
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Kinemas 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. June 21, 22 and 23 
BESSIE LOVE, WARNER BAXTER and RAYMOND HATTON in 

“A SON OF HIS FATHER” 


| 
| 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
| 
| 


AILEEN PRINGLE and EDMUND LOWE in 
“SOUL MATES" 


Music Masters’ Series: Mozart and Haydn, etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. June 24, 25 and 26 
SPECIAL LONDON PREMIER PRESENTATION 
LYA MARA in 
“FLOWER OF THE FOREST” 


JETTA GOUDAL, GODFREY TEARLE and JOSE RUBENS in 
“SALOME OF THE TENEMENTS"’; etc. 


Managing Director : SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 3.16 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Work done for 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Teachers. 


TUITION BY POST 
In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 


B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
BA., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, 
Plays, etc. Known or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, 
Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Est. 1919. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
478. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


Appeal 


S 7. : MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

“rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
le, Edmonton, N. 
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Shipping 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,© 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


— 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O, Hosen, 16, C r Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, hall 8t., E.G 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 

12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 

nice set, 10 vols., £3; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s. ; 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s. ; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 2is.; Le Petit 
Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 
Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 21s.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, 
£4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d.; pub. 
25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘‘ Cockfighting,”” 4 for £15, 
1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. 
Barrie’s Works, ‘‘ Kirriemuir ’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; 
Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima ’”’ Edit., 26 vols., £438. 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Baker's Great Book Sxop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896 ; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
1888, paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 
Edits. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing, nerve-feeding, _chill-preventing. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies IIchester, 
Cunliffe, Swaythling, etc. 2s. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S. 
Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


LUTHNER BOUDOIR GRAND, Aliquot Scaling. Lady 

giving up house, sacrifice for cash or would exchange 

for modern car equal value.—Apply, 10 West Park Road, 
Kew Gardens Station 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 

stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 19.6.1926 


Allen & Unwin Harrap nea | 
Bale, Sons & Danielssen Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putr.am's 
bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K, 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodiey Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldenda! Mills & Boos Werner Laurie 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.A.S.I. (late Inland Revenue), 


(Messrs. Austin & Emery), 


41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. 


2. 
Fruit 
PALIER 


LIGHT AUROLES. 


ere. ere 
A 3 


| 


ih 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Regd. No. 154011 


‘Better fifty years 
of Europe 


than a cycle of Cathay,” 
says Tennyson. Better a 
few puffs from Player’s 
Navy Mixture than a 
“hookah ”-full of indiffer- 
ent smoke. 


There is sweetness, a frag- 
rance and a smoothness 
in Player’s Navy Mixture 
that is most enjoyable. 


PLAYER’S . 
NAVY MIXTURE 


P.1287 


19 June 1926 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


60 Lilustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 I)'ustrations. Mays & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, ®- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. iW, SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY ; 2/. - - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- - - THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. 


Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. June, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month ( 


The Strangle-hold of Trade Unionism 
By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., M.P. 


Those Moderate Men By IAN D. COLVIN 


Money and Reconstruction 
By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 


The Future of English Country Houses 
By the Earl of ARRAN, K.P. 
Silver Tongues By DOUGLAS GORDON 


Prospects of English Lawn Tennis 
By Mrs. L. A. GODFREE 


The Doctrines and Aims of Fascism 
By J. S. BARNES 


A Pilgrimage through the Levant 
By Lt.-Col. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
(Author of the ‘‘ Man Eaters of Tsavo ”’) 


Was it a Fraud? By LORD HYLTON 


The Chinese Connection with South Africa 
By Professor SCHWARTZ 
(Rhodes University, South Africa) 


Modern Lycanthropy By A. C. G. HASTINGS 


The Problem of the Indian Princes 
By Lt.-Gen. Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 


Correspondence Section 
Sir John Simon’s Speech. ‘‘ Cease Work’’ Order. 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tug Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 


Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Reiacn, Ltp., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, June 19, 1926 
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2/- ZURCH & THE ENGADINE MORITZ,POHTREINA,SAMODEN poli 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. in it 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex- 
: 2 mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dart- PY men 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, : 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, is n 
Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Bala, -—_— 


